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THE THEOLOGY OF “THE FATHERS.” 


Sir—We live in an age of self-indulgence, in 
which comparatively few of those who profess and 
call themseves Christians, few even of those who 
are serious, and honest in their profession, practise 
that moderation in the use of lawful things, which 
our Lord enjoins upon his disciples: and which 
the apostle Pau! found necessary in order to ‘* keep 
under his body and bring it into subjection.” We 
may expect, therefore, that it will be no difficult 
matter to turn the laugh against those, who, in 
times far different, carried the principle of self- 
denial, or rather of self-mortification, to an unjusti- 
fiable and absurd extreme. Such, however, 1s not 
my purpose, in exposing to your readers the absur- 
dities of primitive asceticism. My desire is to 
check by reference to striking but indisputable 
facts, that passion for ancient usages, and that han- 
kering after bondage (Gal. iv. 9,) to the authority 
of the great church-writers of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, which has begun to prevail over the 
minds of many in our day. Smile we may—we 
can scarcely help it at Jeast—to see the grave and 
solemn so strangely mixed with the whimsical, in 
the austerities of the admired, the almost adored, 
ascetics of the Nicene age; but, surely, there 
should be much of sorrow and of pity in the smile, 
when we reflect that such practices, though sug- 
gested by a desire to establish the ascetic’s own 
_-Tighteousness, and gratify pride in assuming the 
appearance of extreme humility, were approved of 
by those who should have been the lights of the 
world, and so might have been, had not so much 
of the ligfit that was in them’been darkness. Such 
practices could not have proceeded to the length 
they did without great encouragement from pub- 
lic opinion among Christians; nor could public 
opinion have been so much in their favour as it 
undoubtedly wos among those who seemed to be 
the most devout, but for the prevalence of false 
principles, and a gross misunderstanding of the 
genius of the Christian. religion. 

It can scarcely be questioned but that a great 
deal of very unworthy artifice mixed itself up 
with the asceticism of the period under review ; 
and it is difficult, in reading the remains of even 
the best of the great church-writers, to exempt 
them from the charge of favouring a prevalent de- 
lusion, for the sake of maintaining what they 
would consider, a salutary influence of the eccle- 
siastics over the minds of the pecple. However 
this may be, it is certain that the fathers yielded a 
very high degree of honour to the great. ascetics, 
and that Theodoret’s admiration of them wae any 
thing but peculiar. Your reason, therefore, may 
be very fairly called upon, after hearing the bish- 
op’s account of these whom he evidently consider- 
ed the paragons of Christian excellence, to judge 
how far it may be safe to take our views of Chris- 
tianity with implicit reverence from “the Fa- 
thers. | 

“Jet us first and principally read the Holy 
Scriptures” said Luther, “and afierwards we may 
read also the Fathere; yet with good heed and 
discretion, for the Fathers stumbled ofientimes, 
and went astray; they mingle in their books man 
impertinent and monkish things. He that will 
leave the Bible, and will place his reliance upon 
the comments and books of the Fathers, his study 
will be endless and in vain.” ia 

But now for the promised narrative of Simeon 
Stylites. He was, as he himself informed Theo- 
doret, originally a shepherd on the borders of Cili- 
cia and Syria, and having one day gone to church, 
when his flock was shut up by a deep fall of snow, 
he heard the words of the Gospel; “ Blessed are 
the meek, blessed are the pure in heart,” &c. and 
was much moved. He at once inquired of some 
there, how he might obtain these blessings, and 
was directed to the monastic and ascetic philoso- 
phy. He prayed to be led to the perfection of it, 
and afterwards had a dream, in which he imagin- 
ed himself digging a foundation for a house, when 
he was told by some unknown by stander, to di 
deeper; still deeper, deeper, deeper. This he did, 
and was then told, that he might begin and build, 
which he would now do with comparative ease. 

"Thus encouraged, he betook himself to one and 
another of the most rigorous monasteries in the 
east. One of these had for its president a man so 
wonderfully ignorant of ordinary life that he had 
never seen a pig ora cock: he had been a resi- 
dent in the monastery sixty-two years, having en- 
tered itat the age of three. Here Simeon sur- 
passed all his fellow-students in divine philosophy, 
for while they fasted every other day, he would 
fast for a bat week together. While they wore 
ropes.and iron girdles, he had round his loins a 
band made of palm fibres; a material so rough, 
and bound so tight about him, that the flesh touch- 
ed by it was dreadfully ulcerated. He showed no 
signs of concern about this, and it was only dis- 
covered by some one observing blood drop from 
him. Simeon consented upon the remonstrance 
of the president, to take off his belt, but would not 
submit to any medical treatment. The president 
reprehended him severely for his ultra proceed- 
ings, and fearing lest his excessive zeal for self- 
torture would either discourage his weaker breth- 
ren, or tempt them to make efforts beyond the 
strength, dismissed him from the society. It con- 
sisted of eighty well disciplined monks. Thus 
cast out, Simeon strayed into the more secluded 
parts of the mountainous district, and made his 
way intoa tank, at that time dry and neglected, 
and there sung praises to God. After five days, 
the heads of the monastery repented of their late 
act, and sent a party to seek him. They found 
him in the tank, but had great difficulty in lifting 
him out. He returned with them to the monas- 
tery, but did not remain long. He removed to 
Telanissus, a village at the foot of the mountain, 
which afterwards became so famous as the scene 
of his aniazing exploits. ‘There he met with the 
admirable Bassus, a holy man who went about the 
neighbouring villages encouraging the pastors in 
the discharge of their duties, and begged his as- 
sistance in attempting @ fast of forty days and 
forty nights. To accomplish this good work, he 
shut himself up in a little hovel of stone, request- 
ing Bassus to plaister up the entrance and make 
all sure. To this Bassus agreed, provided Si- 
meon would secure himself from starvation by re- 
ceiving within the enclosure ten loaves of bread. 
and a vessel of water. He consented, but at the 
expiration of the forty days, not a loaf had been 
touched, nor had the, water failed. Poor Si- 
meon was terribly exhausted, but Bassus brought 
cov prornpter ta ovpSora, and after re- 
ceiving the sacrament he recovered. Bassus re- 
rted this miracle to his brother monks, two 
undred in number, who never left their monas- 
tery, and were all as poor as poverty could be: 
os for twenty-eight years after, did Simeon con- 
tinue the practice of a forty days’ fast! His plan 
was to stand and praise God, for the first part of 
the time, then to sit: then to recline: and at last 
he would lie like a man half dead. 
Hie next step to perfection in the heavenly phi- 


losophy was to mount a slightly elevated plat- 
form on the top of the mountain, and having fas- 
tened himself to a wooden post, he stood erect 
during the whole of the forty days and nights. 
When he first took this station, he had a chain 
poet cubits long, fastened at one end to the 
rock, by the other to one of his legs, to make sure 
of himself; but Meletius, the bishop of Antioch 
had so much reliance upon his virtue, as to sug- 
gest that such a precaution was unnecessary. Si- 
/tmeon took it off, but—only think of the consum- 
Mate fortitude of the man !—twenty maggols were 
found between the leg of the saint and the piece 
of skin which he had employed to protect his 
limb from the iron! These he might have killed 
by simple pressure (quoth Theodoret) but, Simeon 
aspired to the perfection of philosophy ! 
is fame spread wonderfully ; and people came 
from all parts to see him, to consult him, to obtain 
his blessing, and the cure of all sorts of diseases. 
Arabs, Persians, Armenians, &c., and even Spa- 
niards, Gauls, and Britons, flocked to him, and so 
greatly was he honoured at Rome, that images of 
1im were sold in the shops there; from which the 
purchasers hoped to obtain protection and assist- 
ance. The multitudes who resorted to him be- 
came at length so troublesome in their attempts to 
touch him and his cloths of skin, and the honour 
they paid him was so absurd, that he resolved to 
raise himself out of their reach. This was the 
origin of his celebrated pillar. He commenced 
with standing upon a pedestal six cubits from the 
ground; this was raised, first to twelve, then to 
twenty-two, and at last thirty-six cubits, or nearly 
eixty feet, which was the height of the pillar when 
Theodoret wrote. The bishop here admits that 
some might condemn this unusual procedure of 
Simeon’s, and endeavours to defend it, first, by 
the example of the prophets who were made, in 
some sort, signs to the people of their day ; and, 
secondly, by the excellent effects which followed 
from it. For Simeon, says he, was like a candle 
set upon a candlestick : or like the sun emitting its 
rays in all directions. The consequence was, that 
thousands of Ishmaelites, and of other nations, re- 
ceived baptism, ceased from their idolatry and 
vicious rites connected with it, as well as from 
eating the flesh of wild asses and of camels. 
Theodoret was himself a witness of the faith 
and zeal of multitudes of these converts, and in- 
deed had his life endangered by the excess of it; 
for Simeon, on the occasion of one of his visits, di- 
rected them to seek the bishop’s blessing. They 
did so, and in their eagerness to obtain it, so 
crowded upon him, some pulling his beard, others 
his clothes, and those outside pressing so eagerly 
to come at him, that he thought they would have 
been the death of him, had not Simeon, who per- 
ceived his danger, called out to them from the 
pillar and dispersed them. Such, exclaims Theo- 
doret, was the produce of that pillar, so ridiculed 
by the profane, and such beams of light did it 
pour into the minds of the barbarians. T'wo tribes 
of these barbarians once contended for a blessing 
upon their leader, in Theodoret’s presence, and 
were proceeding from words to blows, notwith- 
standing the bishop's assurance, that if they be- 
haved themselves properly, Simeon could bless 
them both. Upon this the holy man scolded them 
vehemently, calling them dogs, and at length 
brought them to submission. Theodoret speaks 
of his miracles, prophecies, &c.; among others 
who shared his extraordinary favours, was a queen 
of the Ishmaelites, who, having long been barren, 
bore a child in consequence of his prayers. She 
sent the child to receive his blessing. For these 
acts he was to be wondered at, but most of all for 
his immutable constancy. ‘There he was, day and 
night, upon his pillar, open to the view of all; 
sometimes standing erect, at others bowing repeat- 
edly inthe worship of God. A friend of the bish- 
op’s counted 1244 of such inclinations, and then 
ceased4o reckon. ‘These inclinations of his head 
were not ordinary bows, but were so complete, 
that on cach vcceasion his forehead touched his 


tues, a feat which he could the more readily ac-} 


complish, in consequence of his only eating once 
a week, which reduced him to extraordinary lean- 
ness. T'o add still further to the wonder, Theo- 
doret mentions his having a miserable ulcer in one 
of his legs. ‘This would have remained undisco- 
vered, but for the visit of another huly man, who, 
feeling himself, I suppose, completely ontdone by 
this prodigious philosopher, came to ask him if he 
were really 8 man, or an incorporeal creature, 
who, as people said, neither ate, nor drank, nor 
slept. ‘To satisfy his visiter that he was really 
human, Simeon bade him get a ladder and mount 
the pillar. When he had done so, he made him 
put his hand under his coat of skin, ond look at 
erxos, aS well as view his feet, 
&c. This excellent man reported to Theodoret, 
what he had done and seen. 

After sunset Simeon would stand with his hands 
raised to heaven til day break. This was his 
more especial time for prayer: but in the course 
of the day, he would preach twice to the people, 
answer questions, try causes, pass judgments, per- 
form cures, &c. He would moreover, pay atten- 
tion to the churches in different parts, contending 
for the faith against Jews, infidels, and heretics; 
and sometimes sending letters to the emperor, and 
the provincial governors, as well as to the bishops 
and clergy, exhorting them to the discharge of 
their duties. 

Theodoret says, that notwithstanding his im- 
mense labours, and extraordinary achievements, 
he was a very modest, affable, kind man, who 
would attend to the questions of all without dis- 
tinction. He observes that what he has written 
is but little compared with what might have been 
said, and that others would, probably, write nore: 
and thus concludes: “For my own part, I de- 
sire and pray to God, that through his (Simeon’s) 
prayers, (since he is the common grace and orna- 
ment of religion) he may be enabled to persevere 
in his excellent labours, and that my own life may 
be ordered by the rule of the Gospel.” 


Such is Theodoret’s account of this monster of 
will-worship, whom all Asia and the world won- 
dered after, and many are the poor bishop’s expres- 
sions of admiration of this strange preposterous 
sty of (Christian !) philosophy. And yet he says 

desired to have his life ordered by the rule of 
the Gospel!! For my own part, I cannot help be- 
lieving that he did. It is an affecting, and an 
alarming thing, to see a sincere man with his 
judgment so pitifully captivated, so besotted by 
the admission of .a false principle, as to give the 
highest praise to a course of life which is so ut- 
terly opposed to the spirit of the Gospel, as to me- 
rit the severest censure. Such cases afford the 
highest triumph to the enemy of all righteousness, 
inasmuch as they exhibit more than others, the 
power of his art—never so dangerous as when it 
affects to teach a holiness superior to that of the 
Gospel]. His policy is distinctly anti-Christian, to 
eclipse the glory of Christ as the all-sufficient and 
only Saviour of all who put their trust in him. 
The perverse heart of man, when once a desire 
to stand upon good terms with God is awakened, 
seeks eagerly for some way to establish its own 
righteousness ; Satan, a creature of boundless ex- 
perience, is well aware of this, and if he can once 
succeed in fixing the persuasion, that man’s sup- 
posed merit has a share in man’s justification be- 
fore God, he counts upon gaining his point, the 
withdrawing of the sinner’s confidence from the 
Lord our righteousness. This is the basis of po- 
pery ; this the source of all the gross errors in the 
Nicene age, which led to its establishment : a per- 
version of the Gospel of Christ by the introduc- 
tion of a something else, as a means of accept- 
ance with God, which receives more of the hear’s 
confidence than the blood and righteousness of 
Christ. This has been from the beginning one of 
Satan’s most successful devices, so it remains 
to thisday. ‘The Oxford Tract liigh Church sys- 
tem, resting its claims to respect upon the author- 
ity of the Fathers, seems to me nothing more than 
Satan's accommodation of the same fallacivus prin- 
ciple, to the spirit and circumstances of our times. 
It is the introduction of “ another Gospel,’’ under 


a new disguise, or what seems to be so, though it 
be as old as those days in which certain of the 
sect of the Pharisees which believed, insisted 
upon having all Christians circumcised after the 
manner of Moses. 

Once admit an erroneous principle for inspired 
truth, and there is no knowing into what ex- 
tremes of delusion one may be led. Nor are we 
justified in suppo-ing, that we of the nineteenth 
century, are more free from danger than our Chris- 
tian brethren of the fourth and fifth, if we refuse 
to take warning from their infatuation; if we 
adopt any of their false principles, however spe- 
cious, it is reasonable to expect that we shall, 
sooner or later, have our practica] judgment equal- 
ly perverted. 

I cannot conclude my letter, long as it is, with- 
out presenting your readers with a short notice o 
two more of Theodoret's worthies. 1doso for the 
sake of showing this ancient bishop’s consistency. 
He had no doubt of the superior merit of such a 
life as the ascetics led, and had therefore his ar- 
gument ready to meet any charge which might be 
brought against even their most palpable absurdi- 
ties, There was among Theodoret’s numerous 
friends, one Thalileus, who had fixed his abode 
ina wild pagan district. This man had contrived 
for himself a curious box, or nest, in which he 
might, as he told the bishop, expose himself to vo- 
luntary sufferings. And what was the object, 
think you. of these voluntary sufferings? They 
were undergone, as the poor fellow avowed, in the 
hope of mitigating at least, if not of avoiding, 
those involuntary sufferings which he might just- 
ly expect for his sins. His nest was made of two 
wheels, two cubits in diameter, and vne cubit 
apart. Between these was a wooden frame, so 
formed that he might coil bimself up with his 
knees to his chin, his back being completely curv- 
ed, The frame was made of a sort of lattice work, 
to admit wind, rain, and sun. And there had he 
been sitting on the top of a mountain, slung be- 
tween the two wheels, for ten years! ‘Theodoret 
went to consult him, and was highly pleased with 
his reason for this strange procedure. Of course 
a man like this could do miracles. Theodoret 
says he did. ae 

There was another poor creature of the same 
school, nemed Barradotus, who shut himself up tor 
many a long day in a wooden case, where he 
might sit still and be expaged to all the annoy- 
ances of the weather. Now, in his preface to 
a biographical notice of this man, Theodoret, evi- 
dently with a view to mect the objections which 
men of ordinary sense might urge against such 
enormities—for can we call them any thing else! 
observes that, “as the devil practised many and 
various arts to deceive and ruin mankind, so the 
lovers of virtue had their different contrivances to 
effect their passage to heaven: some Jive in mon- 
asteries, some in solitude,” &c. &c. 

Can it, sir, remain a doubtful question with 
those who read such speciinens of erronevus judg- 
ment in the Fathers, whether Christians of the 
present day should yield any thing approaching 
to implicit submission to their authority! or con- 
sider their judgment of the meaning of the Scrip- 
tures of as much value as that of our Reformers, or 
that of godly well informed divines of our own 
day. We, sir, have had the opportunity of scan- 
ning well the errors of the early church writers, 
and have witnessed the melancholy results of 
them. What will our Lord say to us if we throw 
away all the benefit of such painful experience as 
the church has had during centuries that are past, 
and receive again and act upon, the very princi- 
ples from which incalculable mischiefs have en- 
sued? Justly may Le abandon us to the conse- 
quences of our own perverseness if we do.— 
Christian Guardian. 


From the Christian Witness. 
HUMILIATION. 

‘I have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear; but 
now mine cye seeth thee. Wheretore I abhor my- 
self, and repent in dast and ashes.’ Hoty Writ, 
To him who possesses not the true spirit of 

humility, and entire self-dependence upon God as 
his heavenly Father, this declaration may seem to 
convey nothing that is congenial to the mind, or 
that thrills through his soul with an intenseness 
which no ordinary subject can ever inspire. He 
may regard it asa fine figurative expression, but 
the high, spiritual meaning stil! remains unknown 
and unappreciated by him who would fain believe 
that his own good works, and re=pect for the out- 
ward ordinances and ceremoniais of religion, will 
eventually entitle him toa participation in the 
privileges, and to receivea share in the glorious 
inheritance, vouchsafi-d to the children of God. 

But to the humble follower of Christ, who daily 
deplu res his own unworthiness, and proneness to de- 
part from the pefect law of God, and from all that is 

ood and holy—who mourns over the depravity, 
the exceeding sinfulness of his own heart, and his 
utter inability of himself to serve his Maker accep- 
tably, and live with the single eye to his glory, 
these words are fullo! import. They may remind 
him of seasons when, from some afflictive dispensa- 
tions of Providence, or perhaps through the faithful 
warnings of his pastor, he has been led seriously and 
solemnly to reflect upon the divine majesty, the 
boundless power, and infinite wisdom of his Creator ; 
when a deep conviction of his case, in relation to 
that great and glorious Being, filled him with awe 
and astonishment; when the awful thunders of 

Sinai rang in his ears, proclaming the law and the 


judgments of the God of Israel ; or, prompted by the 


precepts of the gospel of the New Testaments, he 
was led to the summit of Calvary, to behold the 
unspeakable agonies and death of his only begot- 
ten Son, who there suffered the just for the unjust 
tor the salvation of our lost and ruined race. Will 
he then not remember with deep, with heartfelt 
gratitude, the time when first the love of that 
Saviour constrained him fervently and with con- 
trite sincerity to prayer, ‘Lord, what wilt thou 
have metodo” or with the humble publican to 
exclaim, ‘ God be merciful to me a sinner?” How 
unspeakably lovely did the Saviour then appear! 
how precious unto the soul! Though in after life 
he may wander from the straight and narrow way, 
though the cares of this world or the temptations of 
the adversary may entice him from the path of duty, 
to indulge in the fashionable follies of time and 
sense, (or in those amusements which are recom- 
mended by some ‘ who profess and call themselves 
Christians,’ but concerning which the language of 
Scripture speaks most explicitly in terms of con- 
demnation,) yet God, who is long-suffering, and 
hath no pleasure in the death of him that dieth, will 
bear long with hiin; the Holy Spirit will still strive 
with his wayward mind; conscience, the vicege- 
rent of heaven, will daily remonsirate ir a voice 
which shall arouse the slumberer, reminding him 
of broken vows, of duties and privileges neglected, 
and urging him to awake from his deathlike leth- 
argy, to retrace his wanderings, and embrace the 
only hope set before him in the gospel. 

What a lesson is here inculcated of deep repen- 
tance and self-abasement! In view of the perfect 
purity and holiness of Jehovah, well might every 
one exclaim with him of Uz, “I abhor myself, and 
repent in dust and ashes.” It is therefore to the 
weary, the heavy laden, the sin-sick soul, that the 
full meaning and weight of these wofds are well 
known and carefully treasured in their heart.— 


None but those who have had a thorough and abi-/ 


ding sense of their lost and helpless condition while 
estranged from God their Maker, and while subject 
to that wrath which shall overwhelm the finally 
impenitent, can be truly sensible of the importance 
of the Saviour’s declaration, “ Ye must be born 
again.” None but those who have been led ear- 
nestly to plead, to supplicate for mercy, to abhor al/ 
that is sinful and contrary to the divine will, and 
who have resolved to serve Him faithfully, todevote 
their time, their talents and influence in sustaining 
his cause, will be led constantly to examine the 
Scriptures, to revere ‘hem as the revelation of their 
all-wise Creator, and well worthy of all accepta- 
tion, as his revealed will and pleasure:’ A dee 

and pervading sense of gratitude for favours unde- 


served, for blessings unmerited, will be ever sea. | 
ent to their mind, and the duties and ordinances of 
religion will hencefo:th be their delight. ‘To them, 
each returning Sabbath will be hailed with joy, as 


en earnest of that heavenly rest which remaineth 


for the people of God ; as a season when the vexa- 
tious cares and absorbing interests of the world are 
bushed, dispelled, and forgotten; when with reve- 
rence and Godly fear we enter the temple of the 
Most High, * and fall low on our knees before him,” 
when we join in the devout intercessions to the 
throne of grace, not only for ourselves, but for the 
whole human family; when with the voice of praise 
and thanksgiving we ascribe glory and honour to 
our Saviour and Redeemer—then will Ais love 
warm our hearts and enliven our minds more and 
more as we listen to “the truth as it is in Jesus” 
from the servant of God. It is then that the sou! 
is led to form a just though imperfect estimate of 
its own worth, and to prepare for that future state 
of existence to which it is hastening. 

O may we all be enabled so to improve each suc- 
ceeding moment of our lives that, when the sum- 
mons “thy soul is required of thee” shall come, 
we may be able to exclaim, with the apostle, “ I 
have finished my course, I have kept the faith.” — 
“Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly.” Amen. 


OUR OLD SACRED PUETS:—DRUMMOND. 


To the Editor of the London Christian Observer. 


‘Among the sacred poets of the reigns of the 
Tudors and Stuarts, mentioned in your last Number, 
you have net noticed William Drummond. He 
was the son of Sir John Drummond of Hawthornden, 
in Mid-Lothian, and was born in the year 1585. He 
received his education at the High School of Edin- 
burgh, and was sent trom there to the university of 
that city. Afier spending four years abroad for the 
purpose of studying the civil law, he returned to 
Scotland; but, in cons: quence of his father’s death, 
having come into possession of his paternal estate, 
he relinquished his intended legal profession. Suf- 
fering at this time from a severe illness, his mind 
was impressed with a sense of religion, and he pub- 
lished a book in prose, called ** The Cypress Grove,” 
in which he has commented on the subject of death ; 
also ** Flowers of Sion, or Spiritual Poems.” Hav- 
ing lost by death a young lady to whom he was 
engaged in marriage, the rupture of this attachment 
rendered his life so wearisome, that he was induced 
again to travel on the Continent of Enrope, where 
he continued for eight years. At the aye of forty 
five, however, he married another lady, and again 
lived at Hawthornden. He was engaged in lite- 
rary pursuits during the remainder of his life, and 
wrote a historical work on the Five Scottish Kings ; 
but he held such ultra opinions on ecclesiastical and 
monarchical authority, and the duty of passive obe- 
dience, that his prose writings have been held 
in no repute, and would be exploded, except among 
some prejudiced partizins, in the present times. 
He attained to such eminence as a poet, that Ben 
Johnson. walked to Hawthornden to visit him, on 
which occasion the manners and conversation of 
the guest much disgusted his host. His poems have 
been reprinted. He died in 1649. 

I shall not surfeit your readers with a promiscu- 
ous nosegay, but | have culled the following speci- 
men of his poetic composition, which is one of true 
sublimity and rare excellence. 


THE ASCENSION OF CHRIST. 


“ Bright portals of the sky, 
LEmboss’d with sparkling stars ; 
Doors of cternity, 
With diamantine bars 
Your arras rich uphold; 
Loose all your bolts and springs, 
Ope wide your leaves of gold, 
That in your roofs may come the Kings of kings. 


Searf'd in a rosy cloud, 
He doth ascend the air; 
Straight doth the moon him shroud 
With her resplendent hair, 
The next uncrystall’d light 
Submits to him its beams; 
And he doth trace the height 
OF that fair lamp which flames of beauty streams. 


He towers those golden bounds, 
He didto sun bequeath ; 
The higher wandering rounds 
Are found his feet beneath: 
The milky-way comes near; 
Heaven's axle seems to bend 
Above each turning sphere, 
That rob’d in glory heaven’s King may ascend. 


O well-spring of this all! 
Thy Father’s image vive ; 
Word, that trom nought did call 
What is, doth reason, live. 
That soul’s eternal food, 
Earth's joy, delight of heaven, 
All truth, love, beauty, good, 
To Thee, to ‘Thee, be praises ever given. 


What was dismarshall’d late, 
In this thy noble frame, 
And lost his prime estate, 
Hath re-obtained the samc, 
Is now most perfect seen; 
Streams, which diverted were, 
And troubled, stray’d unclean, 
From their first source, by ‘Thee home turned are. 


By Thee that blemish old 
Of Eden’s leprous prince, 
Which on his race took hold, 
And him exil’d from thence, 
Now put away is far; 
With sword in ireful guise, 
No cherub more shall bar 
Poor man the entrance into Paradise. 


Now each ethereal gate, 
To him hath open’d been; 
And glory’s King in state 
His palace enters in; 
Now come is this High Priest 
In the most holy place, 
Not without blood addrest, 
With glory heaven, the earth to crown with grace. 


Stars, which all eyes were late, 
And did with wonder burn, 
His name to celebrate, 
In flaming tongues them turn ; 
Their orby crystals move 
More active than before, 
And entheate from above, 
Their sovereign Prince, laud, glorify, adore. 


The choirs of happy suuls, 
Wak’d with that music sweet, 
Whose descant care controuls, 
Their Lord in triumph meet; 
The spotless spirits of light 
His trophies do extol, 
And arcli’d in <quadrons bright, 
Greet their great victory in his capitol. 


O glory of the heaven! 
O sole delight of earth ! 
To Thee all power be given, 
God’s uncreated birth; 
Of mankind lover true, 
Endurer of his wrong, 
Who do’st the world renew, 
Still be thou our salvation and our song. 


From top of Olivet such notes did rise, 
When man’s Redeemer did transcend the skies. 


GOD'S PROVIDENCE. 


If we did as certainly believe, as we do often 
discourse of God’s providence in every action, it 


would give us courage in our enterprises, and pa-} 


tience in our sufferings. For if God have the over- 
ruling hand,and I make Him my friend, when the 
undertaking is for my good, I fear not the power 
of any adversary, for nothing is able to stand be- 
fore Him; for when my weak and sinful apprehen- 
sion desires and endeavours that which I think 
good tor me, but His most clear wisdom knows is 
hurtful, if [ miss my desire, there is not only cause 
of patience but of thanksgiving.—Lord Capel. 


A STRANGE PRAYER. 


“ Give me neither poverty.” That will do. Most 
that do, and all that do not pray, will agree in their 
opposition to poverty. But the good man did not 
stop with the word poverty. He adds—* nor 
riches.” Neither give me riches! Really this is 
strange. Wealth is the sun of the firmament to 
most men—the vital air—the all inall. Millions 
iare struggling, panting, hoping, risking health, 
life, the soul's salvation even, for riches, All the 
things that are desired are not comparable to them. 

But here isa man praying against them! He 
would not like to be rich. He is so much in earn- 
est that he prayes about the matter. People 
would stare at the offering of such a prayer now-a- 
days. Was the man sane that offered it? 

1. He gave a reason for his prayer. Insane 
men do notreasonmuch. Hear the reason. Lest 
I be full and deny thee, and say who is the Lord.” 
Hence he would not be rich. Now ifriches cause 
men to deny and disregard God—if they magnify 
temporal things so as to eclipse eternal—if they 
become a god in the place of the only living God, 
then there wasa good reason for the strange pray- 
er, and wethink he must have been sane that could 
give so good a reason for his conduct. 

2. If riches are oflen dangerous, then there is 
more proof that this praying man was not insane. 
Ahab wanted more riches, and his wicked wife 
helped him embue his hands in innocent blood to 
obtain them, and they both perished miserably. 
Judas wanted more money—betrayed Christ to get 
it, and it cost him his life. Annanias and Sap- 
phira wanted wealth, and lied to the Holy Ghost 
about a sum of moncy, and they both perished. 
This looks as though there was danger about rich- 
es. And it does not prove a man insane to think 
so. And it is as proper to pray for escape from 
this danger as any other. 

3. The praying man agreed exactly in opinion 
with some of the ancient and best persons ever on 
earth, which insane men are apt to do. Jesus 
Christ said, “ how hardly shall they that have riches 
enter into the kingdom of God :” affirming also, 
that “ the deceitfulness of riches choke the word.” 
We add, he must have had gold dust in his eyes, 
or dust of some kind, if in reading the history of 
the world, he has not perceived there was danger 
to men’s spiritual weltare from the possession of 
riches. Fora good man to pray for safety against 
such a danger, is not so great a mistake. We 
have looked sharply, but we do not perceive any 
insanity in it. Men do not pray much in this 
generation against being rich. They are so satis- 
fied that they can guide the whirlwind and con- 
trol the storm of temptation, that they are not 
afraid of wealth. They acknowledge the vast in- 
crease of allurements to evil by it, and the vast in- 
crease of perplexity and care, but then the accuinu- 
lation of power, and honour and perhaps of plea- 
sure carries the day. 

And then, so much good can he done by riches ; 
this spreads a deceitful splendour over wealth, so 
that even the saints are beguiled. They would 
spend every energy to gain property, so that they 
may do good with it! And they will let spiritual 
riches tinkle into their coffers by the penny only, 
and these pence far between each other; while 
this world’s wealth rollsin upon them like a river, 
“ We will do good with it!” “Aye,” says Satan, 
“ strive for it, pant after it, peril every thing for 
it; get it, only get it, for that reason or any reason, 
and [ will take care it shall be a mill-stone about 
yourneck.” So thousands of tite saints have found 
it. And for that reason God in kindness keeps 
most of his peoplefrom being rich. Some of them 
do not feel very well about it. Butthey will be 
wiser before the elements melt with fervent heat. 
And when they are, they will not think the prayer 
of Agur a strange ptayer.— Boston Recorder. 


SELF AND THE SAVIOUR. 


_ A person who had long practised many austeri- 
ties, without finding any comfort or change of heart, 
was once complaining to the Bishop of Alst of his 
state. “Alas!” said he, “ self-will and self-righte- 
ousness follow me every where. Only tell me 
when you think | shall learn to leave self. Will 
it be by study, or prayer, or good works!” “| 
think,” replied the Bishup, “that the place where 
you lose self, will be that where you find your Sa- 
viour.” 

At another time, a person was excusing himself 
for not attending public worship, by observing that 
the manner and appearance of the minister were 
disagreeable to him. “ Let us,” said the Bishop, 
“look more at our Saviour, and less at the instru- 
ments. Elijah was as well fed when the bread from 
heaven was brought by a raven, as Ishmael, when 
the spring of water was pointed out by an angel. 
Whether, then, we are fed immediately from God, 
as the Israelites with manna in the wilderness, or 
by the glorious means of those who may seem to 
us as angels, or by the base means of hens who 
seem to us contemptible, let us be content and 
thankful, if they are but appointed by God, and if 
it be the bread and water of life which they bring.” 


ANECDOTES OF BENGEL. 


The Brief Sermon.—Benge| travelled once ina 
stage-coach with several gay persons, who being 
rather heated to merriment by wine, sung drinking 
songs in chorus together. He kept himself quite 
aloof; but at last they called upon him to give 
them a song. He replied, “If 1 sing, you must 
have a sermon afterwards; and they were quiet 
and orderly the rest of the way. 


The Reproving Iook.—Two young ladies from 
the country, who had been brought up in a strict 
religious way, and had been always kept from going 
to balls, theatres, &c., being on a visit in the me- 
tropolis, (Stuttgard,) heard so much there in praise 
of the amusements of the town, that they felt a 
wish to go to the opera ; but as they were on their 
way to it, they met in the strect a tall reverend 


| looking person, and knew it was Prelate Bengel, 


for whom they had heard their parents express such 
high veneration. His serious eye caught theirs as 
they passed him, and as they looked behind after 
him, they found he was doing the same; and his 
look was to their imagination asif it had taken them 
by surprise, and as if it seemed to say, “Children, 
are you going the right way?” So, however it 
was that changing their minds, they turned direct- 
ly down another street, and went home, ashamed 
of their worldliness in wishing to go to a play. 


The vacant Seats in Heaven.—A lady of rank 
being once in company with Bengel, addressed him 
as follows. “Ihear, Mr. Prevost, that you are a 
prophet; therefore perhaps you can tell us whether, 
in the world above, there are any reserved seats 
for people of quality.” He replied, “I certainly, 
madam, am no prophet, though I acknowledge that 
God has granted me some acquaintance with his 
revealed word ; and this infortns me that reserved 
seats indeed there are; but that, ales, most of them 
are sadly in want of occupants. So I read in Matt. 
xix. 24, and 1 Cor. i. 26.” 

The poor Sinner.— When he was at Tubingen 
in 1748, a peasant of the neighbourhvod came up 
to him just as he was Iraving town, and said, how 
happy he was for once in his life to get a sight of 
him. He replied * Well, my good friend, you have 
only seen one more poor sinner that depends en- 
tirely upon the mercy of God.” 

Jesus the Standard of our Self-knowledge.— 
“In trying and proving my own conduct, | endea- 
vour to realize some situation in which our blessed 
Saviour stood; I think of the variety of characters 
he had todeal with, and how in every case he 
judged righteous judgment. Then I inquire of 
conscience how I shou!d have acted had I been one 
of these characters, and how the Saviour would 
have replied or acted by me in return. The an- 


swer I thus get from myself, in agreement with the | 


tenor of his written word, is of more value to me 
than any opinion that can be formed of me by 
others,” 

Prayer and Answers to it.—Some friends stay- 
ing at bis house being amused to see his tame doves 


fly familiarly to the open window, and eat out of 
his hand, he said, * This exemplifies how easily 
we may do many a pleasure to others, if they have 
confidence in us. So if we honour God by putting 
confidence in Him, he becomes easy of access in 
prayer, and give ns what we want, Again,as we 
find our fellow-men communicative proportionate- 
ly to their confidence in us, so (to compare infinite- 
ly great things with small.) all flesh will certainly 
come and be communicative to the blessed God, in 
proportion to the confidence they have in him, asa 
God who heareth and answereth prayer.” 

He said, “that if he desired the most perfect 
intimacy with real Christians on one account rather 
than another, it was for the sake of learning how 
they manage in secret to keep up their communion 
with God.” 


THE CENTRAL POINT. 


“ The Gospel is a system of truth and duty; its 
parts all harmonious and mutually relevant and 
dependent. It hasa centre, luminous, glorious, all- 
controlling,to which all the parts around refer for the 
light in which they are revealed, and the harmony 
of their every bearing. You can neither illustrate 
this system till you have shown its central power 
and light, nor fully describe its centre without ex- 
hibiting the various relations and dependencies of 
its surrounding system, The centre is Christ. All 
lines meet in him; alli light and life come from hin; 
all truth is dark till he is risen upon the scene.— 
Lesser lights are only to rule the night; it is for 
the sun to rule the day. 

“N ow what is the best mode of exhibiting thie 
wonderful arrangement of grace, so that he who 
runs may read! Where will you begin? At the 
outskirts of the system, taking up first its remoter 
elements, and reasoning on trom one relation to 
another tll you get to Christ? ‘To do this clearly, 
you must give it the time of inany discourses. In 
soine Circuinstances, and after a more direct method 
has been well employed, it may be well. But sup- 
posing a people ignorant in a great measur of the 
first principles of the Gospel, how can you keep 
them waiting so long in the dark! They have come 
to see the King; and however important may seem 
to you their tardy introduction, every thing seems 
to them impertinent till they have been admitted 
to his presence. You find your hearer, as a be- 
nighted traveller, afraid to continue his way, lest 
there be a precipice at his feet. You may present 
him with a chart of his road, but how will it help 
him as long as he cannot see? He waits the sun- 
rise. One ray from the sun will serve him better 
than a thousand maps to be read in thedark. Then, 
but not till then, will a chart of the country be im- 
portant. 

“ Astronomers, in teaching the doctrine of the 
solar system, begin with the sun. ‘I'hey proceed 
directly to tell what it is, and what it does. This 
is the first thing to be understood. Nothing in the 
science can be explained till this is explained. Let 
the teacher of the gospel system imitate the example. 
So I perceive the apostles began. In their preaching 
I behold no gradual, ceremonious approach from a 
great distance, like the parallels of a seige, to the 
one object of their ministry. There was one per- 
sonage whom it was the immediate business of their 
apostieship to introduce to sinnerse—“ Jesus of 
Nazareth, the only begotten Son of God, full of 
grace and truth.” There was one capital event 
in his history, which it was their immediate busi- 
ness to make known to every creature—Jesus cru- 
cified as a propitiation for the sin of the whole 
world. ‘To these their ministry immediately leap- 
ed. Here they always broke ground first, and set 
up their tower of attack. Just at the point where 
their enemies, in malignant triumph, supposed the 
Gospel had died, with the cross of its entombed 
founder for its only memorial, his disciples, in the 
triumph of faith, and lifting up that cross for a 
banner, made their beginning. Just that which 
laid {the jstumbling-block to the Jew and seemed 
such foolishness to the Greek, they adopted as the 
head and front of their preaching: advancing boldly 
upon both Jew und Greek, like David with his sin- 
gle stone against the contemptuous giant of Gath; 
glorying in nothing, determined to use nothi 
‘save Jesus Christ, and him crucified.’ Thus sait 
St. Paul: ‘I delivered unto you first of all that 
which also [ received, how that Christ died for our 
sins according to the Scriptures.” As Moses lifted 
up the serpent in the wilderness, did they at once 
lift up Christ on the cross, as an ensign to the peo- 
ple. They could not spare time to be rooting out 
prejudices, and gradually preparing the minds of 
the unbelieving Jews and gentiles for the great 
subject of Christ’s attonement. They knew no way 
of removing darkness so sure as that of introducing 
the sun; no way of subduing the enmity of the 
heart to the ceospel so short as that of making men 
acquainted with the very essence of the Gospel.” — 
Bishop M’ Ilvaine’s Charge to the Clergy of Ohio. 

THE DEATH BED. 

Philosophy at such a time as this has no effect; 
nor can religion and philosophy conjoined check, 
when over the bed of death, the tears which gush 
from the reservoir of Nature. We must weep. 
But why! The dying do not weep; they may be 
calm, serene, free from pain, happy ; most happy 
in the enjoymentof the prospect of celestial bliss ; 
still we weep! Is it to lose them? They lose 
us! But in their view then they lose us but for a 
time, while in ours we lose them forever. We 
therefore weep: we weep to be left in the world 
without them, while the fountain of their tears is 
dried up with the sweet hope of meeting us— 
“ where the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest,” in the realms of peace, to part 
no more.— Valentine Voz. | 


ADVICE IN DIFFICULTY. 


‘I congratulate you on those warm desires you 
express after the things of God. May you find, 
as surely you will, by growing experience, that 
the Lord has never commanded or suffered his 
children to seek his face in vain. As to the diffi- 
culties and snares you complain of, my poor advice 
is in the words of Hezekiah, Answer them not— 
think them not worthy a complaint. I would re- 
commend to you such considerations as these :— 
Be persuaded that there is no possible way of life 
in this world without snares and difficulties of some 
kind or other. 2dly, Be assured that the hand and 
providence of God is as actually and immediately 
concerned in fixing the circumstances and manner 
of your life and abode, as in fixing the sun in the 
firmament. He knows what you are, your 
strength, temper, and constitution ; and he knows, 
and has already fixed, the way in which he will 
have you glorify him; and every complaint we give 
| to is, in effect, though our hearts are blind 
and easily imposed on, no less than preferring 
our own will and wisdom to his, 3dly, There is 
nothing in circumstances of any kind, strictly 
speaking, as such, that can hinder us at all in our 
Christian course. As nothing from without enter- 
ing in can defile a man, so nothing from without 
can hinder him. It is out of the heart proceed un- 
belief, pride, self-will, vanity, &c, and these are 
the things that prove our hinderances, For my 
own part, I have often lost: the improvement of pre- 
sent opportunities, and neglected present duty, by 
letting my thoughts run upon what I would be, and 
how, I would act in some other station, to which it 
was quite unlikely, and sometimes impossible, I 
should ever be called. But I hope I now begin to 
see the folly of this. My present way is the best 
way, all things considered, in which I could be fix- 
ed ; and those things [am apt to call the difficul- 
ties and hinderances, are only the appointments of 
Divine wisdom to exercise, strengthen, and mani- 
fest my graces.”"—Rev. John Newton's Twenty- 
five Letters. 


God loves the poorest saint on earth incompara- 
bly better than any angel in heaven loves God. 
In conversation, aim more at God’s honour than 


at thine own; the one is the character of a devil; 
the other, of a saint. 
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Traus— Three Dollars if paid within ex months, or 
Two Dollars and Fifty Cents in advance. 


Pressyvrerian Soorrery.—A ser- 
mon will be preached to-morrow (Sabbath) even- 
ing, 22d instant, in behalf of the Presbyterian 
Evangelical Society of Philadelphia, in the Seventh 
Church, Fourth above Chestnut street, by the Rev. 
Mr. Lord, pastor of the Church. The members 
and friends of the Society, and also the members 
of the several Presbyterian congregations in the 
city of Philadelphia are respectfully invited to be 
present. Acollection will be taken up to aid the 
funds of the Society. Their object is to aid in the 
establishment of churches in the vacant and desti- 
tute districts in the city and liberties of Philadel- 
phia, and also to assist feeble churches already in 
existence. The deatitutions of our city make an 
affecting appeal to Christian sympathy, and we 
hope that on to-morrow evening there will be 3 gen- 
eral attendance, and a commendable and liberal 


offering towards replenishing the treasury of the| 


Society. 


Wesrern Seminany.—Absence 
from the city, on business relative to the Charch, 
has prevented an earlier notice of the inauguration 
of the Rev. Lewis W. Green, as Professor of 
Oriental and Biblical Literature in the Western 
Theological Seminary, at Allegheny city, which 
took place on the 26th of October, in the presence 
of the Synod of Pittsburgh and a large assembly 
from the different churches in the cities of Pitta- 
burgh and Allegheny. The Rev. Dr, Herron, 
President of the Board of Directors, presided, and 
imposed the obligations required by the General 
Assembly. The Rev. Dr. Beatty, of Steuben- 
ville, preached on the occasion, and the Rev. Dr. 
McConaughy, President of Washington College, 
gave the charge to the Professor. At the close 
of these exercises, Professor Green delivered his 
inaugural address, which we learn was one of 
great ability, and calculated to make the most fa- 
vourable impressions, as to his qualifications for 
the chair to which he has been appointed. We 
learn that the Board hope to be able, by the 
spring, to secure a Professor for the chair of Ec- 
clesiastical History. In the meantime, Mr. Bern- 
stein, a ripe Hebrew and German scholar, and a 
convert from Judaism to Christianity, has been 
engaged to aid in giving instruction, by which 
arrangement, all the different departments will re- 
ceive full attention. 


RemarkaBLe Movement.—We are indebted to 
a correspondent in the state of New York, for a 
very interesting item of intelligence which may 
be found in another column. Such convulsions 
we fully anticipated. We presumed there would 
be a day of trial in which the precious should be 
seperated from the vile, and it has now come, at 
least as far as the Synod of Genessee is concerned. 
We await more full information, and in the mean 
time we cordially applaud the conduct of the large 
and table body which have renounced their 
ecclesiastical fellowship with errorists. May the 
Great Head of the Church direct them in the pre- 
sent crisis in the adoption of such measures as 
shall most effectually put to shame the adversa- 
ries of the truth. 


Dwaitine ix Unity.—We have remarked 
with pleasure, that in all the late notices of 
Presbyterial and Synodical meetings, there is a 
gratifying evidence of the prevalence of harmony. 
The experience of the last eighteen months, or 
two years, has shown how good and pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity. 


Ministers Enoven.—The article of O. P. Q. 
should be seriously pondered. The writer is not 
contending against a mere imaginary error; we 
wish it were ; but we have heard it affirmed more 
than once, that there were ministers enough ; and 
the large number of ministers without pastoral 
charge was referred to in confirmation of the 
opinion. The statistical tables of the Presbyte- 
ries, as published in.the Appendix of the Minutes 
of the General Assembly, have been confidently 
appealed to as affording an uranswerable objec- 
tion against the usefulness of Education Boards, 
and as furnishing a plausible reason why all ap- 
peals for money for this cause, should be prompt- 
ly rejected. .To obviate an increasing evil, we 
feel constrained to notice this subject. We can- 
not pretend to know the precise condition of all 
the Presbyteries embraced in the General Assem- 
bly, but we have made sufficient inquiries to sa- 
tisfy our own mind, that the conclusion adverted 
to, is drawn from the most mistaken data. To 
the names of ministers, in the statistical tables, 
are appended letters signifying that they are pas- 
tors, stated supplies, without charge, professors, 
missionaries, editors. In analysing this list, many 
go no further than to sum up the number of pas- 
tors, and to institute a “comparison between them 
and the balance, and then to cry out, in apparent 
alarm, that the great mass of the ministers of the 
Charch are shamefully neglecting their appropri- 
ate duties! This may be startling to weak 
nerves, but let a fairer method of examination be 
adopted, and a different result may appear. The 
precise proportion between pastors and those who 
do not hold that relation, we do not know, nor 
have we the time to go over the tables to ascer- 
tain; but however many are reported as not pas- 
tors, we should be cautious how we stigmatize 
them as drones in the hive. 

_ Among this number, we have first, stated sup- 
plies; many of these are ministering laboriously 
to one or more small and feeble churches which 
are not able to support pastors, but which engage 
for a season to support, at least in part, those 
who are willing, to break to them the bread of 
life. Others are supplying churches which ex- 
peet in a short time to settle them as pastors. 
Gubers again, are labouring in churches, which, 
unhappily, have conceived prejudices against the 
pastoral relation; but wrong as they may be, 
their souls must not be neglected, and ministers 
must sometimes of necessity consent to become 
stated supplies, or leave whole neighbourhoods 
in a state of spiritual destitution. Who will dare, 
by any comparison, to depreciate these stated sup- 
plies, many of whom are the most laborious and 
self-denied ministers in the church? Who will 
venture to say, that while they fulfil all the du- 
ties of the pastoral office with fidelity, they are 
not entitled to equal honour with those, who, by a 
more agreeable concurrence of circumstances, have 
been permitted to form the pastoral relation } 

Then again we have in this proscribed list, 
Professors in Colleges, who presiding at the 


fountain heads of learning, employ their power- 
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ful iafluence in keeping them pure, and fill aa. 


tions which might otherwise be occupied by infi- 
delé, armed with tremendous power, to insinuate 


the poison of their sentiments into the minds of| 


ingeovuous youth, and through them into all the 
learned professions, the halls of Jegielation, and 
the social circle. And are not such men well, 
nay clerically engaged? And may not their tal- 
ents in such stations be fully consecrated to God? 

Then again we have the Professors of our 
Theological Seminaries, the pastors of the future 
pastors of the Church, and the laborious instruc- 
ters of those who are to break to the Church at 
large the bread of life. And do not these men 
occupy 2 station equally eminent and useful with 
pastors, properly so called ? 

We have also, among these proscribed men, 
Domestic missionaries who are living in our 
frontier places, euffering privatione and hardships 
which the settled pastor is happily ignorant of ; 
and Foreign missionaries too, A Sl determi- 
ned, in the most emphatic sense, to know nothing 
but Christ and Him crucified, and who evince 
their sincerity by sacrificing what all hold dear, 
in going far hence to the Gentiles. And are not 
such men among the most favoured of God, and 
the most faithfal of his servants ? 

And then again, we have the Agents of our 
great religious institations, whom it has become 
fashionable of late to decry, but, who, whatever 
may be alleged to the contrary, are indispensable 
to the efficiency and well being of these great 
religious operations, and who, as a class, instead 
of enjoying an idle life, occupy the most arduous 
posts in the Church, as we have the best means 
of knowing. | 
_ . Among the number too, are three or four edi- 
tors of religious newspapers, of whom, as being 
included ourselves in the category, we shall only 
say this, that their station is no sinecure, and 
their labours perhaps not without profit to the 
thousands to whom they have access. 

We have also in this proscribed list, a large 
number of clergy who are worn out with age or 
with labour, or broken down in health. They 
are not pastors, engaged in the regular perform- 
ance of ministerial duties, for the simple and sole 
reason, that the Lord has, in his inscrutable pro- 
vidence, required them to stand aside in compara- 
tive inaction, Shall such be told they are drones 
in the hive—sluggards in the vineyard? We 
envy not the humanity, much less the Christian 
feeling of the man, who could prefer such a 
charge. 

There are too, included among those without 
charge, many clergymen who may be said to be in 
a@ transition state ; that is, they have just left their 
charges, and are in search of others. We have 
known in one Presbytery, several clergymen to 
be reported to the Assembly as without charge, 
who had just been released from the pastoral 
relation, and in a few months afterwards, had 
formed it in another place. We doubt not that 
many who, in the Assembly’s Minutes for 1840, 
have appended to their names the odious letters 
W. C. are now the pastors of particular churches. 

Once more, there is found in this )ist not a few 
who have entered the ministry with the best in- 
tentions, but who on trial have discovered that 
they have mistaken their calling. They seldom 
preach, because the people are unwilling to hear 
them, and they have no pastoral charge, because 
they have never been able to, obtain one. They 
remain in the ministry necessarily, as the consti- 
tution of the Church recognizes the ministerial 
office to be perpetual, and to be laid aside only at 
death or by deposition ; that they remain therefore 
without charge, may be their misfortune, but cer- 
tainly is not their crime. 

Now when all these classes are subtracted from 
the proscribed list, it will be found, we think, that 
there is a very small balance of secularized clergy, 
who from indolence or wealth, or want of piety, 
have abandoned the peculiar pursuits of the min- 
istry, and for the protection of whom against 
stern rebuke, or the just exercise of discipline, 
we interpose no shield. 

We trust the view we have presented of this 
subject, will tend to mitigate the severity of 
judgment with which some, and these chiefly 
young men, have proscribed the clergy of our 
Church as an indolent, ease-loving, world-seeking, 
and no-preaching class of men. The charge, in 
its general bearings, we regard to be ill-judged, 
and ill founded; and as forming no argument 
against the most earnest efforts of the Church to 
multiply her ministry. 

It may be known to most of our readers, that 
the candidates for the ministry are, and have been 
for the last year or two, declining. Various plau- 
sible reasons have been assigned for this alarming 
fact; but perhaps one of the most potent of them 
is, the impression which has been created, that 
the supply of ministers is greater than the de- 
mand, and that there will be little prospect of 
settlement for those who now enter the office. 
It is to be lamented that any who love the 
cause of Christ, should have had an agency in 
producing an impression which must prove so 
detrimental to the Church. It should be coun- 
teracted as soon as possible. Even if it were 
trae that one half of the ministers in our Church 
were idlers in the market-place, the fact would 
tend stil] more cogently to demonstrate the ne- 
cessity of multiplying ministers of a right cha- 
racter. But the great mass of those already in 
the vineyard, are actively employed, and they are 
saying to those who might become efficient co- 
adjutors—come and help us build the house of 
the Lord. 


Gop’s Ways Vinpicatep. —Some are perplex- 
ed by the difficulty of reconciling the present 
wretched state of man with the divine benevo- 
lence ; for why, eay they, did not God interpose 
to prevent the great apostasy? Why did he 
suffer man to fall from a holy and a happy state, 
into such awful degradation and ruin? Into the 
deep counsels of the Almighty we do not pre- 
tend to penetrate, but we are permitted to see a 
part of his ways. Do we not behold much in 
the rich provision for man’s redemption to jus- 
tify the divine providence as concerned in his 
apostasy? Where sin has abounded, has not 
grace much more abounded? There are many 
considerations which might be adduced to re- 
move the perplexity to which we before alluded, 
but we will advertto. but a single one. There is 
reason to believe that the happiness of those who 
are called into Christ’s kingdom, is of a more 
elevated kind than it would have been, had the 
race never fallen. The mingled emotions of joy, 
gratitude and peace in the bosom of a redeemed 
sinner, probably surpass the quiet happiness 
which we may suppose would have possessed 
the bosom of one who had always retained an 
unfallen state. The heir who had always held | 
quiet and undisputed possession of his estates, 


might be contented; but how inferior his happiness terian on “ Vexed questions,” and of the Rev. Mr. man of 


to that of the defrauded heir, who after being 
long kept out of his possessions, and suffering the 
pinchings of poverty, is saddenly reinstated and 
loaded with affluence. The man who has -néver 
been sick, may enjoy health; but how mach 
sweeter is health after painful, protracted, and 
dangerous illness. A man may enjoy the shelter 
of his habitation, amidst the raging tempest; bat 
how much sweeter is that shelter to the ship- 
wrecked mariner who has just been rescued from 
the engulphing waves. Life is sweet to all, but 
it has a peculiar zest to him who has just been 
reprieved under the gallows. 

So there must be a stronger emotion of happi- 
ness in the bosom of the sinner who has withered 
under the curse, felt himself excluded from hea- 
ven, and fearfully exposed to all the horrors of 
hell, and yet, who by the abounding grace of 
God, is suddenly rescued from this wretchedness, 
and constituted an heir of heaven. 

If in this life his happiness might bear 8 
comparison with that of a being who had never 
fallen, how much stronger its claim to superiority 
in the world of glory, where the redeemed sinner 
can see and love and praise his Saviour with 
powers inconceivably improved. The angels can- 
not participate in his exalted gratitude to the Re- 
deemer, and cannot, as we suppose, feel for him 
the same kind of love. They have kept their 
first estate, they know nothing experimentally of 
the horrors of sin, and nothing of the pleasures 
of redemption. The happiness of loving the Sa- 
viour on the ground of hie disinterested sacrifice, 
uoder circumstances in which there will be no sin 
to cloud the vision, or to pollute the heart, is in 
our judgment, the most supreme and unequalled 
happiness. Blessed truly are they who, although 
they have died io Adam, are made alive in Christ. 


Sournern OrcanizaTion.—The long expected 
and loudly bruited New-school Southern Conven- 
tion, was held agreeably to notice in Cassville, 
Georgia, on the 30th ult. to determine on the ex- 
pediency of organizing an independent Southern 
Presbyterian Church; and in its inception, pro- 
gress, and results, it realized the familiar adage— 
the mountains were in labour, and brought forth a 
puny mouse. We rely for information upon a 
highly respectable lay correspondent, not far from 
the scene of action, and from his letter we call 
the following particulars. In the first place, there 
were present at this threatening convention just 
fifteen ministers and seven elders! Dr. Hill and 
Mr. Leach from Virginia; Dr. Harden and Mr. 
Hall from Tennessee ; Messrs. Palmer, Dana, Ma- 
gruder, White, and two Mr. Legaree’s from 
Charleston ; Mr. McLain from Mississippi, Messrs. 
Howard, George, Carter, and Dwight, composing 
the New-school Presbytery of Etowah. The 
convention was organized by the appointment of 
Dr. Harden as President. The great subject 
which had called the convention together was soon 
brought on the fapis and then it was disco- 
vered that even the fifteen were agreed only to dif- 
fer. We have not the means of furnishing an 
abstract of the debate, which was no doubt curi- 
ous, but we may notice some few details, Mr. 
White, the two Mr. Legaree’s, and Mr. Howard, 
warmly advocated an Independent Southern or- 
ganization as indispensable. Mr. Dana and Mr. 
Magruder were on the same side, but were not 
disposed to adopt the measure without the con- 
currence of others who did not at present ap- 
pear prepared for it. Then on the other hand, 
Dr. Palmer was not prepared for such an organi- 
zation, and letters opposing it, were read from 
various Presbyteries of the New-school, in Ten- 
nessee, and from Mr. Eagelton and Dr. An- 
derson, of Maryville. In the letter of the latter, 
the Doctor, took the opportunity of recom- 
mending to the patronage and confidence of the 
convention, his own Maryville institution. One 
letter, it was whispered, was so strong, as to be 
judged unfit for a public reading, and it was ac- 
cordingly suppressed. Dr. Hill said he was 
opposed to an independent organization, and 
was in favour of still adhering to the New- 
school General Assembly; for this opinion 
he gave several reasons, of which the most 
conspicuous one was—what do our readers 
think?—why even this, that the law suit was 
not yet terminated ; that there would probably be 
a change in the Judges of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania; that there would be another de- 
cision, when this should happen, in accordance 
with the correct and enlightened opinion of Judge 
Rogers, and that if they could only get the funds 
of the orthodox into their hands in Virginia, 
“they could blow the Reformers sky-high !!” 
What a merciless gun-powder plot that would be! 
By the way, we may say to our readers, that the 
leaders of the New-school are seriously anticipa- 
ting, as we have for some time known, the speedy 
death or resignation of the Judges who decided 
against them, and then, they imagine they will 
have it all their own way. Mr. Leach of 
Virginia, agreed with Dr. Hill, and so the Inde- 
pendent Southern Organization was voted down. 

This latter gentleman and Mr. Howard happen- 
ing to see a spectator taking notes, and presuming 
that he intended to print them in some ortho- 
dox paper, moved that the house should be cleared 
of all intruders. The gentleman charged arose 
and denied that he had any connexion with the 
press, and afterwards retired. Mr. Leach’s mo- 
tion did not prevail; but this did not discourage 
him from making another, viz. that application for 
aid should be made to the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society. This aroused Mr. Howard’s 
opposition; he repudiated all ecclesiastical con- 
nexion with the North, and wished to rely ex- 
clusively'on Southern men and Southern institu- 
tions. There were many other things transacted, 
which we shall possibly hear in due time; but the 
finale must not be left unnoticed. The Conven- 
tion resolved to remain as they were until the 
meeting of the New-school General Assembly, 
in 1843! and in the interval they will hold ano- 
ther Convention in 1841, to which it is said, they 
will make great efforts to summon a better attend- 
ance. 

After the above was prepared for the press we 
received the Charleston Observer of the 11th inst. 
which contains a fuller account, but, in all its par- 
ticulars, substantially the same with the foregoing. 
From it we learn, in addition, that the Convention 
took a formal notice of our views on communion, 
and according to the well known art of the party, 
rung the changes on our unpretending paragraphs 
with the evident intention of securing the sympa- 
thies of the Methodists. Dr. Hill also preached a 
sermon before the Convention, in which he took 
pains to persuade the Methodists that he agreed 
with them on the indefinite nature of the atone- 
ment. The Methodists are not to be caught by 


such clap-traps. The remark of the Editor of the 
Observer, on this point, we subjoin: 
“ That the opinions of the Editor of the Presby- 


Coit aeepesting Mr. Wesley, are to be considered | 
as merely the oe of individuals, and interpret 
them as you will, they are nota whit mcre unchari- 
table the of which we have 
repeatedly hea respecting the destiny of Calvin, 
and the tendency of what is called the Calvinistic 
system, and we submit whether they are much more 
unkind, not to 4 OP than the aspirations 
of the venerable Dr. Hill for men and money, with 
which to blow the Reformers sky high.” 


Eco.estasticat.—We are much gratified to 
learn that the Ist Presbyterian Church, Penn- 
township, Philadelphia, lately vacated by the 
resignation of Rev. James L. Dinwiddie, has pre- 
sented a call to the Rev. Thomas L. Janeway, of 
Rahway, New Jersey, of which he has signified 
his acceptance. The pastoral relation hitherto 
subsisting between Mr. Janeway and the large 
and flourishing church of Rahway has been dis- 
solved by the Presbytery of Elizabethtown, and 
it is expected that Mr. Janeway will enter upon 
his new field of labour in a week or two. He 
will receive a most cordial welcome from the 
Presbyterian clergy of Philadelphia. The church 
in Penntownship is in a populous and important 
neighbourhood ; their house of worship is chaste 
and commodious; and there is every reason to 
hope that the contemplated connexion will be 
productive of the happiest results in the increas- 
ing prosperity of the church. 

On Tuesday evening, 16th instant, the Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia installed the Rev. William 
Loughridge as pastor of the Fourth Presbyterian 
church, Philadelphia. The Rev. Alexander Mack- 
lin presided, and proposed the constitutional ques- 
tions; the Rev. Mr. Tudehope preached the ser- 
mon from lst Thessalonians i. 4; the Rev. Alex- 
ander Macklin gave the charge to the minister; 
and the Rev. C. C. Cuyler, D.D., to the people. 
The services were solemn and interesting, and 
were listened to by an attentive and large audi- 
ence. We are gratified to learn, that the pros- 
pects of this church are encouraging, and we trust 
that the labours of the pastor will be abundantly 
blessed by the Great Head of the Church, and that 
he may be made the instrument of winning many 
souls to Christ. 

At a meeting of the Presbytery of New Bruns- 
wick, at Shrewsbury, on Tuesday, 10th inst. Mr. 
Rufus Taylor was ordained to the work of the 
Gospel ministry, and installed pastor of the Pres- 
byterian church in that place. Rev. Mr. Henry, 
of Cranberry, preached the sermon, from Matthew 
vi. 10, ** Thy kingdom come.” Rev. Mr. Com- 
fort, of Kingston, presided, and made the ordain- 
ing prayer. Rev. Mr. Rodgers, of Bound Brook, 
gave the charge to the minister, and Rev. Mr. 
Blythe, of Cranberry, addressed the people.. 

On the 29th of October last, by the Presbytery 
of Troy, the Rev. John H. Symmes was installed 
}pastor of the Presbyterian church at Lansing- 
burgh. On this occasion, the Rev. W. D. Snod- 
grass, D.D. preached the sermon, and proposed 
the constitutional questions; the Rev. Erastus 
Hopkins delivered the charge to the pastor; the 
Rev. V. D. Reed delivered the charge to the peo- 
ple; and the Rev. E. D. Maltby offered the con- 
cluding prayer. 

Mr. Symmes was formerly pastor of the Pres- 
byterian church in Columbia, in the bounds of the 
Presbytery of New Castle, and is a clergyman of 
sound views and estimable character, 


For the Presbyterian, 
PRESBYTERIAN EVANGBLICAL SUCIETY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


At a meeting of the Board of the Presbyterian 
Evangelical Society, held July 7th,{1840, the fol- 
lowing resolution was pessed, viz: 

“ Resolved, That it be strongly urged on all the 
members of this Board, to visit destitute families 
and neighbourhoods, and that each member select, 
at least one family into which he will carry with 
him a Bible, and by his prayers and instructions, 
endeavour, with the blessing of God, to lead and 
guide them into the path of peace and righteous- 
ness. 

The above subject gave rise to a most interesting 
and profitable expression of the minds of the mem- 
bers present, after which the following instructive 
letter of the Rev. Dr. Alexander, of Princeton, was 
read by the Rev. W. Lord, to enforce the adoption of 
the above resolution. 


EVANGELICAL Socrery. 


The Society, lately instituted in this city, under 
this name, is not properly a continuance or resus- 
citation of the former Society so denominated, but 
a new institution, regulated and governed by its 
own constitution and laws: yet, on account of the 
identity of name and similarity of objects, and be- 
cause it embraces some members who belonged to 
the old Society, it has been the occasion of bring- 
ing that unpretending and obscure institution into 
greater notoriety than it ever possessed, or aspired 
to, while it was in existence. It seems proper, 
therefore, and is called for, to give a brief account 
of the “Evangelical Society” which was formed 
above thirty years ago, by a number of persons be- 
longing to the several Presbyterian churches in this 


city, 

in the year 1807, when this Society was insti- 
tuted, there were only four Presbyterian Churches 
in Philadelphia, known as the First, Second, Third 
and Fourth. The only other house of a 
which belonged to this denomination, was a build- 
ing in the Northern Liberties, on Second street, 
which belonged to the Second Presbyterian Church, 
and where a small congregation convened every 
Lord’s Day, and were supplied with preaching, by 
the Pastors of the Second Church, but were not 
then organized into a separate church. This was 
the germ of the First Presbyterian Church of the 
Northern Liberties, which grew to so great a size 
under the ministration of the late Rev. James Pat- 
terson. Of the five Presbyterian Pastors in the 
city, at that time, the health of three was infirm, 
and there were then no aids to the Pastor in giving 
instruction to his flock, except domestic instruc- 
tion, which had too much fallen into disuetude.— 
Preparation for the pulpit was then also deemed 
more indispensable, than it has been, by many, 
since ; and occupied the best part of the time of the 
minister. The elders of the churches had not then 
learned that any duty of instruction, out of their 
own families, devolved on them; so that the Pastor 
stood alone, as far as communicating knowledge 
was concerned; and it cannot, therefore, be consid- 
ered wonderful, or any sign of unfaithfulness in 
pastoral duties, that much was left undone, even in 
the instruction of their own congregations, which 
it was desirable should have beendone. Yet there 
were a goodly number of pious elders and laymen 
in these congregations, who were not unwilling to 
labour, if any proper field of exertion could be des- 
ignated. Indeed, some of them were not only 
men of intelligence, but of glowing zeal ; but they 
stood, and with concern, viewed the surrounding 
and increasing spiritual desolation, without puttin 
forth a hand, for they knew not what to do, a 
were afraid to go out of their proper sphere. There 
was, indeed, one man in the city, to whom Phila- 
delphia owes as much, as it relates to vital piety, as 
to any one who ever resided here. This was the 
late Josern Easrsurn, a name which will be held 
in cherished remembrance by the poor and afflicted 
in spirit, Of him it may truly be said that, like 
his Master, “he went about doing go .” How 
much of his time was spent in acts of pious benev- 
olence, and in visiting the sick and wounded in 
conscience, I cannot pretend to say; but there was 
scarcely any one in spiritual trouble, who did not 
immediately resort for advice and comfort, to this 
; and he was ever ready to agsist, and 


sympathize with, and comfort, the sons and daugh- 
ters of affliction. His shop—for he was a me- 
chanic—was the resort of such as were dietressed in 
mind, and of such as wished to enjoy spiritual con- 
versation. ‘The pious zea! of this good man, could 
not be restrained within the narrow limits prescri- 
bed to laymen in the Presbyterian Church. On the 
occasion of some more than usual excitement, Mr. 
Eastburn began to exhort in public, and spoke with 
so much fervency end fluency, that the people re- 
joiced to hear him. Having broken the ice, he 
could not well draw back. His exhorting, or 
ing, was not only popular, but apparently useful. 
He was therefore often put forward to speak, and 
the ardour of his own feelings impelled him to the 
same course. The Presbytery of Philadelphia, 
viewing this as an irregularity, and considering 
that it might prove an inconvenient precedent, de- 
termined \to give him a license to preach, under 
certain restrictions; not, however, as a candidate 
for ordination, to which he did not aspire. Mr. E. 
mingled with all Evangelical denominations, and 
sometimes spoke even in the meetings of the 
Friends. Thus, he continued to preach in the 
prison, at the Hospital, A!mshouse, and other pla- 
ces, until the attention of the Christian public was 
turned to the unhappy and neglected condition of 
the sailors, As soon as the way was opened, and 
a room for worship fitted up, Mr. Eastburn began 
his labours of love among this people, which he 
continued with assiduity and success, until he was 
called home by the Lord of the harvest. After re- 
ceiving the Presbytery’s license to preach, he often 
supplied the pulpits of all the Presbyterian churches 
with much acceptableness, when the Pastors were 
unwell or absent. All classes and denominations of 
ee seemed to have confidence in the sincerity 
of Mr. Eastburn’s zeal; and often he was sent for 
from the country to aid pastors in seasons of reli- 
gious excitement; and few preachere-were more 
acceptable to the majority of hearers. 

hile things remained in the state described 
above, the thought occurred to some, that a plan 
might be devised by which pious laymen might be 
advantageously occupied in giving religious in- 
struction to the ignorant, without touching on the 
peculiar duties of the Pastoral office. A meeting 
was called, which was well attended, when the 
constitution of a society, to be called “The Evan- 
gelical Society,” was proposed, and unanimously 
adopted, It consisted of a few simple principles, 
and some rules to regulate the meetings, which 
were to take place monthly. The leading princi- 
ple of the Society was, that the members were not 
to a to do good merely by pecuniary contri- 
butions, but especially by personal exertions and 
labours. Every member of the Society was to be 
“a working man,” and in order that a field of la- 
bour might be found for each, the members were 
distributed into committees of two or three each, 
to go out into the lanes and by-ways, and into the 
suburbs of the city, where there were many people 
who attended no place of worship, and to collect 
the children, and as — of the adults as could be 
persuaded to come, into little societies for instruc- 
tion and for prayer. The enterprize was engaged 
in with alacrity by most, and even men of high 
standing in society,were found collecting the young 
and ignorant in the remote and obscure parts of the 
city. And some of the members became so greatly 
attached to this benevolent work, jhat they were 
impatient for the time to come for meeting with 
their little flocks; and although the evening of the 
Sabbath was the only time which they were ex- 
pected to spend in this work, yet some of the mem- 
bers regularly met the children and others under 
their care, regularly on another evening in the 
week. At this time it must be remembered, that 
we had no Sunday Schools: this valuable institu- 
tion came into use afterwards; and most of the so- 
cieties formed by the Evangelical Society, becaine 
the germs of flourishing Sabbath Schools. 

At first, it was not in contemplation to aim at 
any thing but giving direct instruction to those who 
most needed it, and were willing to receive it; but 
after a while, school houses were needed for con- 
venient places of meeting, and it was found that by 


a little combined exertion, such objects could be | POS® 


accomplished. Success in these small enterprizes, 
led finally to the attempt to aid in erecting churches 
in districts of the city where they were greatly 
needed. The first African Presbyterian church in 
Philadelphia, was erected under the auspices and 
by the aid of this Society, and a judicious coloured 
preacher settled as a Pastor. Several other small 
churches owed their commencement to the pious 
enterprize and liberality of the Evangelical So- 
ciety. 

It is worthy of notice, that this association had 
a good effect in promoting acquaintance and bro- 
therly love among ite members. Engaged in the 
same self-denying and humble labours, they learned 
to cherish a warmer regard for one another than 
they would have done, if they had not been thus 
united in the same good work. It deserves also to 
be recorded, that there was scarcely ever the a 
pearance of collision in the meetings. The only 
thing which ever caused a jarr was, the extent to 
which it was proper for the members to go in ex- 
hortation, in public. Some of the members fell into 
the practice of delivering fervent and impassioned 
discourses, to such assemblies as were collected at 
their places of mneeting. With this, others were 
offended, and brought the matter before the Society. 
As the subject was both delicate and difficult, it 
was by common consent referred to the ministers, 
who were members ex-officers, for their decision, 
and to form a rule to direct the members. But on 
consideration, it was found very difficult to distin- 
guish between public and authoritative preaching, 
and that private instruction and exhortation which 
is proper for laymen. A report, however, was 
made, which settled general principles, but left 
their application very much to the discretion of in- 
dividuals. And this, in fact, is all that can be done 
in this business; for if a man has a right to exhort 
five, why not ten? and if ten, why not a hundred? 
Yet it will ever be found, that lay-preaching has a 
tendency to lower the usefulness and authority of 
the instituted ministry. If a layman is really quali- 
fied to preach, let him take orders; but if he is un- 
willing to do this, let him eonfine himself to such 
modes of instruction as are plainly within the limits 
of hisduty. Often reading a good sermon or tract, 
would be far better than an impassioned, extempore 
harangue, however eloquent the delivery. Cate- 
chetical instruction is fairly within the sphere in 
which laymen may act, and this affords opportunity 
of suggesting and inculcating every truth which the 
catechist may think it important to communicate. 
Not that there is, or can be, any solid objection 
to a grave elder or professor, addressing, as often 
ashe may have the opportunity, a tender and af- 
fectionate exhortation to children, or other igno- 
rant persons whom he is endeavouring to instruct, 
in these cases, the instructer stands in the place of 
@father, whose duty it undoubtedly is, to exhort 
and instruct his own household in relation to the 
concerns of their immortal souls. The evil of a 
free indulgence of public exhortation by laymen, 
is, that commonly, the weakest, and most fanciful 
men, will be the persons who will take upon them- 
selves this service ; while the sober and judicious 
will hold back, not willing to run the risk of say- 
ing imprudent things in the warmth of extempore 
speaking. Indeed, it is a remarkable fact, that 
some men when they stand up to address an audi- 
ence, appear to assume a new character, and under 
the influence of an exuberant imagination, and ex- 
cited feelings, utter things of which they would 
be ashamed, if presented to their minds in a cool 
hour. Upon the whole, as God has committed 
public and authoritative instruction to a certain 
order of men, consecrated wholly to this service, 
other persons should be careful not to intrude 
themselves into the duties which belong to the 
sacred office, but should confine themselves to those 
various modes of instruction, which are confessedly 
within their proper sphere. 

It is earnestly to be hoped and wished, that the 
new society, recently organized, will not end in 
talk—in forming constitutions, and drafting rules 
for the regulation of minor matters, while the 
great and benevolent objects of the association are 
forgotten. THis CanNoT—IT must NoT BE. There 
is before the society a wide field for their pious 
enterprize; and they have the means of cultiva- 
ting this field with great effect, if the members 
will come up to the work with zeal, energy, and 
prayer, and combine their persevering efforts in 
promoting the good cause which they have under- 
taken. ‘To establish one church, ies it is need 


ed, in the city or suburbs, and to introduce into it 


a faithful evangelical preacher, will be doing a 
good, the ultimate consequences of which, a 
can foresee. They may reach down in a succes- 
sion of saving benefits, to a multitude of indivi- 
duals, and through many generations. For exam- 
ple, let it only be idercd, what precious bless- 
ings are already, and will hereafter be connected 
with the recent institution of a church at Cohock- 
sink. Let the success of this enterprize encov- 
neo society to go — 
rene » in other en izes 

a similar kind. A. 


For the Presbyterian, 
A MOVEMENT IN ONE OF THE DISOWNED 
SY NODS. 


Mr. Editor—I send you below an extract from 
a letter | have just seen from a gentlemen in 
Western New York, under date of Oct. 24th 1840. 
It throws considerable light on the state of things 
in the Presbyterian churches of that region. What 
will the New-school say toan “ Act and Testimo- 
ny” from a portion of the Synod of Genessee? I 
learn from another source that the last lean kine 
which has come up in that prolific region, is a sort 
of compound of Moral Reform and Perfectionism, 
closely affiliated to the old system of Simon the 
Stylite and his brethren: and this is for the time 
devouring every thing before it, X. 

“T have just attended the meeting of the Synod, 
[of Genessee] and it was the most noisy aad dis- 
orderly meeting that I have ever witnessed of any 
ecclesiastical body. lt was ascertained that Per- 
fectionism and many other errors in doctrine and 
irregularities in practice, existed extensively 
within the Synod, and were countenanced by 
many ministers; and a number of resolutions 
and a Pastoral letter were adopted, expressive 
of their views and condemning those errors. 
This was done in the early part of the Session, 
when there wasa full attendance: but the Ses- 
sion being likely to continue nearly two weeks, 
about fifty members nearly all of the sound Old- 
school class, left and returned home the last of the 
last week. On Tuesday of this week the New- 
school disorganizers and errorists finding them- 
selves in the nary adopted some resolutions by 
which they ejected Mr. Bull from the office of Stated 
Clerk, and meant to cast out all the thirty-two Old- 
school men who entered their protest against the 
New-schvol General Assembly last year. This 
oe great excitement, and showed immediate- 
y (in the progress of discussion) that the New- 
school party with few exceptions, sympathized 
with or fully adopted the errors that had been con- 
demned [as above mentioned, ] and were determined 
to have little or nothing todo with the Presbyterian 
Book of Discipline. 

“ All the men who were in favour of order and 
sound doctrine after a meeting by themselves, pre- 
pared and presented their Act and Testimony. And 
the result of the whole was, that the sound, Old- 
School party quit the Synod, probably never to 
meet them again. They have called a meeting at 
Rochester, to be held on the 10th of November 
for the purpose of organizing into Presbyteries and 
forming a new Synod. About fifty ministers are 
— known as being decidedly favourable to 
ul is movement, and probably more will join. “ 

“Some such crisis and movement as this I have 
predicted and thought I could foresee for three 
years past, and now it is matter of great and un- 
feigned rejoicing. The time is near, I trust, when 
the precious will be separated from the vile, and 
orthodoxy and order will have a standard raised in 
Western New York. Much will depend upon the 
deliberations of the Convention at Rochester; but 
it is expected that there will be enough to form 
several Presbyteries, and they will then unite in 
a Synod by themselves.” 


For the Presbyterian, 
MUSIC IN SABBATH SCHOOLS, 

A meeting of the Pastors of churches and the 
Superintendents of Sabbath Schools for the pur- 
of considering the practicability of improv- 
ing sacred music in the Sabbath Schools of all de- 
nominations in the city of Philadelphia and vicini- 
ty, convened at the lecture room of the Second 

resbyterian church, (Rev. Dr. Cuyler’s) on 
Monday evening, 16th inst. 

The meeting was organized by calling to the 
chair the Rev. C, C. Ouyler, D. D., and appoint- 
ing Joseph W. Martin Secretary. The i 
was then opened by prayer, after which a com- 
mittee of three, James Ashmead, 
J. Saunderson, and James Russell, were appoint- 
ed to draft resolutions and bring the business be- 
fore the meeting, and after some pertinent re- 
marks upon the subject by several individuals, 
the meeting adjourned to meet at the same place 
on Tuesday evening, 24th instant, at 7 o'clock. 
At which time it is to be hoped that every clergy- 
man and superintendent of a Sabbath School in 
the city and vicinity will be present. 


For the Presbyterian, 
MINISTERS ENOUGH. 


I promised to examine this subject, and now pro- 
ceed to make my report:—a report for which, in 
some respects at least, | was wholly unprepared, 
and which, [ think, will startle every friend of our 
Church. The General Assembly report sixteen 
hundred and seventy-three churches under their 
care; of which, I find, no less than nine, hundred 
and thirty-eight, considerably more than one half 
of the whole number—are without Pastors. Your 
hundred and eighty-one of these churches have 
stated supplies, leaving four hundred and 
seven Presbyterian churches, wholly destitute of 
any regular ministerial labour! Many of these 
churches, it is true, are small and feeble; but soine 
of them contain from 150 to 250 church members. 
In many cases, therefore, the congregation must be 
quite respectable, and in all probability might be 
increased manifold, if a faithful Pastor were plan- 
ted in the field. In one Presbytery, taken at ran- 
dom, from which I have sought statistics, I find 
seven churches, containing 666 communicants, 
entirely vacant; besides three others, in which [ 
could not learn the number of church members, 
and four churches which are furnished only with 
stated supplies! In that whole Presbytery, which 
covers a very wide and important district, there is, 
so far as I can learn, only a single Pastor. And [ 
have been struck with the fact, that this church, 
though not much more than half as large as some 
of those that are vacant, is the only one, (with one 
trifling exception,) which has contributed a single 
dollar to benevolent objects, and it gave the last 
year, neaaly $300. I learn also that the additions 
to that church, on examination, were nearly double 
the number added to all the other churches in the 
Presbytery put together! Here we havea district 
covering nearly one-half of a large and important 
State, not far from the centre point of our vast 
Territory, in which two-thirds of the Churches, 
comprising more than two-thirds of the church 
members, are destitute of the stated ministrations 
of religion altogether, the cause of benevolence is 
at a dead stand, except in one church, which is 
blessed with a Pastor, and al] these churches of 
course are stationary, for want of ministers, as to 
any increase of numbers, or any Evangelical influ- 
ence in the wide destitutions around them. Surely 
this Presbytery, at least, has not ministers enough. 
And I have not selected it asa strong case. It 
came in my way casually; and I find, since, that 
there are some others which are a great deal 
stronger than this. 

I asked a minister from Illinois, whether they 
had ministers enough there. He looked at me for 
a moment, to see whether I was in earnest, or not, 
and then began and gave me a narrative of the des- 
titutions in his neighbourhood, and the fearful con- 
sequences of that destitution, which actually made 
my blood run cold. He eaid the people were per- 
ishing in almost unbroken masses, without one glad 
sound of mercy while they live, or one ray of ho 
to illumine the tomb. The religious apathy, the 
scepticism, the infidelity, the wickedness of the 
people, are frightful. He told me he had to go 
sometimes forty miles to preach a funeral sermon ; 
and it was sometimes the only sermon that some 
of the peeple ever heard. The Catholice, he eaid, 
are over-running the country, and poisoning the 
minds of the people. Presbyterianism will ha rdly 
be tolerated after a while, if it is not soon planted 
in that soil. | 


Another minister, well acquainted in the West, 
says, there at least one thousand rising places 
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L 
p Spirit lay these inquiries upon your heart, and 
them 


hands. | desires of our minds? Does not our language 


Ministers 
enough} Why, do these numerous destitutions 
not need the of salvation? Can they be 
saved without it? Or is their salvation of no mo- 


station, (which is a small allowance) we have 
seven hundred and twenty-eight thousand five 
haondred—nearly a million of souls within the 
reach. of the Presbyterian Church, who have no 
stated, and therefore no effectual means of grace! 
Who will venture to say again that we have min- 
isters enough ! 

The number of destitute places which look to 
us for the Gospel is considerably greater than the 


means of grace, even counting ali those that are 
furnished—-generally very imperfectly—with sta- 


ted suppli lf we allow only one minister to 
eee, of this destitute ion, there 
would be needed from seven h to a thou- 


sand additional ministers to meet their wants— 
more, probably, than the whole number actually 
in ministerial labours in the Presbyte- 
rian Church. 

- [am aware that there are many plausible things 


‘Sat reply these views. These 


to examine next week. And then, ad- 
ng that there are ministers enough to meet 
the wants in our own country, at the i 
are there enough for the 
is there a t that there will be enough, 
even for ourselves, in a few years? I have some 
startling facts and grave considerations yet to 
offer. t more of this at another time. 


O. P. Q. 


THE CHURCH'S DUTY, AND ITS GLORIOUS 
RESULTS. 


BY THE REV. JAMES SMITH. 
“As soon as Zion travailed, she brought forth her 
children.” —IsataH Ixvi. 8. 

It is deeply affecting to a spiritual mind, to wit- 
ness the indifference manifested by many profes- 
sors of religion, and members of churches, in re- 
ference to the conversion of sinners; they seem 
to take it for granted that they have nothing to do 
with it, that, according to the old Antinomian 
proverb, “God will have his own,” and they need 
not trouble themselves with the matter. But, is 
there a solitary professor who is justified in speak- 
ing, or feeling, or acting thus? There is not. 

cannot be. Every Christian should let his 
light so shine as to attract, instruct, and draw 
souls to Jesus: he should hold forth the word of 
life, and endeavour by all means to save eome, | 
Cor. ix. 22. Means are to be used in faith, for 
the means and the blessing are connected; “ they 
who sow in tears shall reap in joy ;” and “in due 
season we shall reap if we faint not.” In the pas- 
sage at the head of ed ep! it is declared, “ That 
as soon as Zion travailed she brought forth her 
children.” Let us, 

First, look at what is intended by Zion’s travail. 
Zion is the Church of God. “ We are come to 
mount Zion,” &c. Heb. xii. 22, &c. Her travail 
is for souls. Jesus travailed for their redemption 
by price, and the Church is to travail for their 
quickening and deliverance by power. Paul tra- 
vailed in birth for the Galatians, until Christ was 
formed in them. Gal. iv. 19. To travail is to 
— for their salvation; and when a church of 

brist travails for the conversion of sinners, suc- 
cess is certain. But what is necessary in order 
to a person, or rather a people travailing for souls? 

1. A vivid sense of the value and danger of 
souls. We must realize that every soul is of more 
value than a world. The value of the soul must 
be kept before the mind’s eye, and must lay as a 
burden on the heart. And, realizing the value of 
en immortal soul, we must realize its danger; that 
it hangs over the ever-burning lake by the brittle 
thread of life; that an accident, a fit, or a stroke, 
may in a moment plunge it into irremediable woe ; 
that this is just the state of our children, rela- 
tives, neighbours, and fellow-hearers in the house 
of God, whoare in an unconverted state. Beloved, 
have you this vivid sense of the value and danger 
of the souls surrounding you; do you look upon 

r relatives and neighboursthus? Or, can you 

k upon them with indifference and unconcern? 
If you realized their danger, and felt os you 
should do, you would wrestle, plead, and pray 
for their conversion; and using every means in 
ne power, you would mentally exclaim with 

ther, * How can I endure to see the evil that 
shall tome upon my let or how can I endure 
to see the destruction of my kindred!” Oh! the 
horrors of a soul under everlasting punishment! 
The of a of of a 
nei ; a neglected soul, neglected by you, 
with as it slake under the fierce wrath of God 
exclaims, “ No man cared for my soul.” May the 
Lord give all our church members a vivid sense of 
the wine and danger of the soul, which will— 

2. Produce an ardent love to,.and burning thirst 
for, their salvation. Love is the spring of success- 
ful exertion. If we love souls, we shall be active 
for their salvation. If we say we love souls, and 
do not sigh and labour for their salvation, we lie, 
and the truth is not in us. If we love souls ac- 
cording to their value, we shall labour in some 
proportion to their danger. It is because church 
members do not love.souls, that they are lifeless, 
dull, inactive, and comparatively useless. If we 
loved souls as we should, there would bea burning 
thirst in the heart for their salvation; a thirst 
which nothing but their conversion would allay. 
And if this was felt, felt by every Christian, how 
lively would our 2 ga be, and our 
church meetings would be like heaven on earth, 
for there would on be “joy over sinners 
brought to repentance.” for an ardent love to, 
and Cosaing zeal for, the salvation of souls! This 
would lead us— 

‘3. To be willing to do, suffer, or give any thin 
for their salvation. No duty would be consider 


too difficult, or too arduous; no sacrifice would be 


thought teo great¥ no demands upon our purse too 
heavy. “We should cheerfully give, that others 
may work; suffer, that they may be supplied; and 
not satisfied to work by proxy, we should go forth 
and use our own little talent, expecting the Lord 
to bless. Is it not our one business to p God 1 
Should we not in all things aim at his glory ? And 
is he not glorified by our self-denying efforts, en- 
tire consecration to his service, and willing con- 
tributions to his cause? Beloved, what are you 
willing to do, or suffer, or give, for the conversion 
fa soul to God? What do you do, suffer, or 
give? What have you done to-day; this week ; 
this month; this year? All you could do? all you 
fees to do? all you ought todo? Can you re- 
Rect without shame? Do you feel ashamed with- 
out penitence? Can you be really penitent with- 
out confessing your sin before , and adopting a 
different course of conduct? O, may the Holy 
your minds! This will pro- 
duce— 

4. A spiritof prayer—ardent, painful, perseve- 
ring prayer. Ah! it will not do to say over our 
prayers, as we too frequently have done; as man 
of our dear brethren at our prayer-meetings still 
do. They pray for souls; but do they realize the 
value or danger of souls? QOh,no! If they did, 
their prayers would not be so cold, so lifeless, so 
formal. ould they speak as they do, if they 
were pleading with an earthly monarch for the 
life of a beloved child, a_valued friend, or a dear 
wife? No, indeed they would not. And yet, 
what comparison is there between the sparing of 
the life of a relative or friend fora few days on 
earth, and the eternal salvation of an immortal 
soul? If, when some of our brethren are drawl- 
ing out their winter-day prayers for soule, we 
were to shout, “ Brother, souls are of more value 


than a world, ‘are perishing, hell from be- 
neath is mov receive them, but ‘ the fervent, 
effectual prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much,’ ” they not be startled? must they 


not feel reproved ; condemned?t Dear breth- 
ren, do we throne of grace for souls! 
Are our prayers the ardent longings and vigorous 


manner upon ell other subjects exhibit the state 


But what does your language, your manner, when 
praying for souls evince! Does it not say, the 
man ig not sincere? He does not fee) the value 


of the soul! He does not perceive ite ! 
He knows nothing of the meaning of Jude, s 
gave with fear, pulling them out of the fire !” 


If you were about to pull .a child out of a literal 
fire, would there be that dull, drowsy, slow-paced 
manner? And if there was, should we not con- 
demn you as unfeelingand inhuman? And is it, 
only upon subjects of undying interest, upon eub- 
jects of everlasting i nce, that we are to be 
ifelees and deficient in energy? Oh, beloved, let 
us take shame and confusion of face to ourselves, 
that our prayers have been so few, 80 lifeless, so 
faithless, upon so solemn, so important a subject ! 
Let us search and try our ways, and turn again to 
the Lord. Let us endeavour to realize the value 
and the danger of souls; and persevere in prayer 
iin Jesus and his word, looki 
on Jesus a is word, looking 
for the sanded Spirit, with feelings similar to 
those of Rachel when she cried, “ Give me chil- 
dren, or I die!’ For, however earnest our souls 
may be in the work, or however fervent our sr 
ers at the throne, our dependence must be placed 
on Jesus, and on Jesusonly. The “residue of the 
Spirit” is with him. He has “received of the 
Father the promise of the Holy Ghost.” But, de- 
ponte on Jesus, we cannot fail; his business as 
ediator is to save souls, he came to save, he 
lives to save; and he has 
rit “to them that ask him.” The object we have 
in view is salvation; the — who washes, sanc- 
tifies, and justifies, is the Holy Spirit; the giver 
of the Spirit is Jesus; and the promise of the Spi- 
rit is made to prayer. Thus we should pray for 
the Spirit, depending on the Lord Jesus, and dis- 
appointment is impossible. But we must ask as if 
we desired, as if we really meant what we say ; 
and not mumble out a few dry, mouldy petitions, 
which have been repeated a thousand times with- 
out either feeling or fervour. O for that yearning 
over souls which Jeaus felt when “ he beheld the 
city and wept over it!” that intense desire that 
Paul felt when he exclaimed, “Brethren, my 
heart’s desire and prayer to God for Israel is, that 
they might be saved!” O for such feelings in the 
pulpit, and in the pew, and then— 

6. There will be union between the preacher 
and people; union of motive, purpose, effort ; 
union for the very purpose of increase, of increase 
because has promised. Zion cannot travail 
except there is a close, sensible, active union be- 
tween minister and people; unless the love of 


conversion of souls be the object nearest their 
hearts; unless they unite their efforts for this de- 
sirable end. When the warm, inspiring petitions 
of the preacher in the pulpit, or the brother at the 
prayer-meeting, find a response in every heart, 
and are sent up to heaven as the united desire of 
the whole body, we may expect that God will ful- 
fil his word, ul two of you shall agree touching 
any thing to ask itof the Father, i shall be done. 
Union is strength; union in prayer; union in pur- 
pose ; union in effort; union of determination. O 
may Zion soon “ look forth as the morning, fair as 
the moon, clear as the sun, terrible as an army 
with banners?” going forth agagst sin, and for 
the immediate conversion of sinners, with— 

7. A degp anxiety that God may be glorified in 
the conversion of many souls. We talk much and 
often of the glory of God, but what is it glorifies 
him? Is it not the sinner crying for mercy! the 
rebel suing for peace? the heart submitting to 
the righteousness of Godt Is he not glorified 
when his people sympathize with him as the insult- 
ed Lawgiver and the gracious God? when they 
testify against sin, and to sinuers? when the daily 
anxiety of the soul is, how can I be useful in “de- 
stroying the works of the devil?” how can I be in- 
strumental in bringing souls to Jesus? Beloved, 
Zion will not be “a praise in the whole earth” 
until she travails; nor will she travail until her 
members have a vivid sense of the value and dan- 
ger of souls; an ardent longing and burning thirst 
or their salvation; a readiness to do, or suffer, or 
give any thing that is requiredfor their conversion; 
a spirit of earnest, painful, persevering prayer; a 
dependence on Jesus and his word, looking for the 
promised Spirit, exclaiming, “make me useful to 
sinners, or I die!” Until there is a union of mo- 
tive, purpose, and effort between preachers and 
people; a union for the very purpose of increase, 
of increase because God has promised ; and a deep 
anxiety that God may be glorified in the conversion 
of many souls. But when this is the case we shall 
see glorious days: for “the arm of the Lord is not 
shortened, that he cannot save ;” “ the Spirit of the 
Lord is not straitened, the low state of the church 
is not his doing ;” but it is owing to our carnality, 
unbelief, dissensions, self-dependence, and distance 
from God. May Zion hear the voice of her God, 
who is saying, “ Awake, awake, O Zion; put on 
thy beautiful garments,” &c. But now let us con- 
sider— 

Secondly, Zion’s deliverance, or success. “ As 
soon as Zion travailed, she brought forth her chil- 
dren.” The Lord has promised in his word that 
he will convert souls, establish saints and beautify 
his church, Ezek. xxxvi. 256—26; but he adds, 
“ Thus saith the Lord God, I will yet for this be 
inquired of by the house of Israel to do it for them; 
I will increase them with men as a flock. As the 
holy flock, as the flock of Jerusalem in her solemn 
feasts,” &c. He will increase them as the flock 
which appeared at the temple at the solemn feasts, 
when all the males appeared before the Lord, and 
every one brought his offering. He is faithful to 
his word, he cannot deny himself. He will hear 
prayer, approve of our desires, answer our requests, 
and fulfil his word. Prayer cannot be in vain, be- 
lieving effort wil] be crowned with success. The 
text was fulfilled at Pentecost—again in the house 
of Cornelius—again at the Reformation—again at 
the revivals in Scotland, London, and elsewhere. 
Zion will bring forth whenever Zion travails. And 
what will be the result? Joy to the church; em- 
ployment for the church; praise ascending from 
the church; honour put upon the church. 

Well, dear friends, how is it with you? Are you 
travailing in birth for souls? Were you ever the 
means of converting one soul? Can you be satis- 
fied without? Do you believe that prayer founded 
on the promise must prevail? Are you putting up 
such prayer? What says your closet? your fami- 
ly altar? the prayer meeting? Do you “draw 
near to God” on this subject, “ with a true heart in 
full assurance of faith,” as Paul directs? Do you 
“ask in faith, nothing doubting,” as James exhorts? 
Can you look back upon the past with satisfaction? 
Are you not verily guilty concerning poor sinners, 
in that you know the value and danger of their 
souls, and yet have been at ease, allowing them to 
go to hell under your own eye, without a heartfelt 
prayer, a solemn warning, or one single well-direc- 
ted effort to bring them to Jesus? Can you be sat- 
isfied that things should go on as they have done, 
“every one seeking their own, and not the things 
which are Jesus Christ’s!”’ O that your consciences 
may be aroused, and may a voice, still and power- 
ful, awake every faculty of your souls, and stir you 
up to duty, until you can honestly and heartily say, 
as your Master did, “* My meat is to do the will of 
him that sent me, and to finish his work.” Then 
“the wilderness and solitary place will be glad for 
you, and the desert rejoice and blossom as the rose.” 
“ Then shall the earth yield her increase, and God, 
even our God shall bless us, God shal! bless us, and 
all the ends of the earth shall fear him.”—London 
Baptist Magazine. 


AFFLICTION OF CHRISTIANS. 


“Tt is a consolation, that every troubled Christian 
may see his elders, and also his betters troubled. 
Not that it is a comfort toa man that is afflicted to 
see anuther in trouble, but to mark that God loved 
none so well, but in this world he sent trouble unto 
them, and excepted not hisdear Son. Wherefore, 
it isa consolation to the afflicted to be made by 
tribulation like unto the godly fathers that were be- 
fore his time, and to remember, that although all 
Christian men are not brought under the captivity 
of Pharoah in Egypt, nor under Nebuchadnezzar in 
Babylon, yet there is an pt and a Babylon for 
every Christian member. That is to say, the cap- 


tivity of sin, the bondage of the flesh, the severity 


of the law, the danger of the world, the enmity o 
i ing friends, 


infidels, the treason of dissemb! the 


and the feelings of the mind upon the subject? | persons, 


promised the Holy Spi- 


Christ influence and constrain them; unless the 


and | wickedness of evil and devilish ordinances, the die 


samme of hypocrites, the perjury of inconstant 


euch as the ignorance of God's law, the llion of 


the heart against it, frowardness of the will to con- 
sent unto it, diffidence and mistrust of God's mercy, 
boldness to sin in time of health, faintness and mis- 
trust of the remission thereof in sickness, love of 
vice and sin, hatred of virtue and godliness, sudden 
fallings from 


slow rising unto it again, un- 
willingness to die, readiness to live wickedly, eor- 
rowfulness to forsake this world, great delight to 
use it evil whilst we have it, being loth to seek 
reeny things, glad to seek earthly things, not 

grudging at the proverty and trouble of the body, 
with innumerable other captivities which every 
Christian is entangled with, as every man may 


a by his own life."--Bishop Hooper, Martyr, 


From the London Evangelical Magazine. 
IS WATER TO BE APPLIED IN BAPTISM TO 
OR THE SUBJECT TO THE 


To the Editor of the Evangelical Magazine. 


Dear Sir—The insertion of the following im- 
portant question in your valuable Miscellany may 
not be deemed unseasonable at the present moment, 
when so much is said about the only one signification 
of the term baptize ; and as a very confident Welsh 
Baptist has so lately issued a pamphlet entitled, 
“ Immersion the only one Baptism.” 

The insertion of this question is not designed to 
crowd the future pages of your Magazine with re- 
plies, but simply to guard our own friends against 
the bold assumptions and mistaken interpretations 
of our very zealous Baptist brethren. 

Yours most sincerely, in the Lord, 


Bath, Aug. 25, 1840. 
AN IMPORTANT QUESTION ON BAPTISM. 
is not the proper order of this ordinance reversed, by 
applying the subjects to the water, instead of apply- 
ing the water to the subjects ? 

If this proposition can be substantiated, the mode 
of administration by immersion can no longer be 
contended for as emblematical and appropriate. 
That the proper order of baptism is reversed by 
immersion will appear, if we consider the two 

rincipal things signified, viz. ‘The blood of our 
ened Saviour by which we are justified, and the 
Spirit by which we are sanctified and made meet 
for heaven. If both of these are implied, then all 
must admit, whether baptists or peedo-baptists, that 
these must be the two principal things, the most 
interesting and important, without which there is 
no salvation for either party. Let us then with 
all due reverence and solicitude attempt to prove: 

I. That the blood of the Saviour, by which we 
are pardoned and justified, is signified in baptism. 
John the Baptist preached baptism for the remission 
of sins, Luke iii. 3. Peter preached the same doc- 
trine, Acts ii. 28, “ Repent, and be baptized in the 
name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins.” 
Ananias said to Paul, Acts xxii. 16, “ Arise, and 
be baptized and wash away thysins.” Here, then, 
our baptist friends must acknowledge with us that 
the blood of Christ is signified, for nothing short 
of this can actually wash away sin. Now, if the 
blood of Christ be thus signified, another important 
question will arise, How are we washed and made 
clean by this blood? Not by being immersed, 
plunged, or dipped into it. There is not a single 
passage where this can be even fairly inferred, but 
numerous where it is said we are sprinkled by it. 
We need not stop to prove this for our Baptist 
friends will readily admit it. Here observe, that 
the believer, or’the subject, is not applied to the 
blood, but the blood is — to the subject; but 
how applied? By sprinkling. Now if this be 
daiieivaly signified in baptism, what will answer as 
a signoremblem? Will immersion or plunging? 
Impossible. We therefore fairly infer, if the blood 
of Christ is thus signified, no mode can be proper! 
emblematical by the application of water by sprink- 
ling or pouring. pes 

id Another important and essential! point is, that 
the Spirit by which we are sanctified and made 
meet for heaven, is also signified in baptiam. John 
the Baptist proves the fact by his baptism, Matt. iii. 
11. Peter proves the blessed truth in Acts ii. 38, 
“ Repent and be — and ye shall receive the 

ift of the Holy Ghost; and on another occasion, 
e said concerning some who had received this 
blessing, “Can any man forbid water that these 
should not be baptized, which have received the’ 
Holy Ghost as well as we?”’ Acts x. 47; and St. 
Pau! in Titus iii. saith that * God hath saved us by 
the washing of regeneration, and renewing of the 
Holy Ghost.” If the saving and purifying influes- 
ces of the Spirit is thus signified in baptism, let us 
inquire in what way this is done. Ie it by being 
dipped or plunged into the Holy Ghost! Nothing 
80 inconsistent can be found in the Holy Scriptures; 
but we repeatedly find that the Holy Spirit is ap- 

lied to us by pouring, and even by sprinkling too, 
y which we are effectually cleansed from the de- 
filement of every sin. The work of the Holy 
Spirit is thus illustrated in Ezek. xxxvi. 25, “ Then 
will I sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall 
be clean: from all your filthinese, and from all 
your idols, will I cleanse you. A new heart will 
I give you, anda new spirit will I put within you.” 
With this agrees the work of the Spirit in the New 
Testament, Johniii. and Titus iii. Now if the sav- 
ing and purifying influences of the Spirit are thus 
applied by pouring and even by sprinkling too, can 
any one presume to say that immersion, p)unging 
or dipping can be a sign or emblem of this? Doce 
not this prove that our baptist friends have been 
mistaken? That they have overlooked in a great 
measure the two principal things signified, the 
sprinkling of the precious blood of the Saviour by 
which we are justified, and the outpouring of the 
Spirit by which we are made clean every whit? 
Have they not completely reversed the proper 
order of baptism by applying the subjects to the 
water, instead of applying the water to the sub- 
jects? Did John the Baptist in whom they so 
much glory, apply his subjects to the water? Most 
assuredly not, for only observe what he positively 
says in Matt. iii. 11, vix. that he baptized not in 
water but with; and this exactly corresponds with 
the baptism of the Holy Ghost, which is not in 
but with the Holy Ghost. We are never said to 
be applied to the Spirit, but the Spirit to us. 

If the sbove argumentsare correct, then we may 
also assuredly infer that our burial with Christ in 
baptism cannot imply immersion, neither can the 
term baplize be employed in the New Testament 
to signify this mode. 

The celebrated Dr. Owen, who is generally 
styled “the Prinée of Divines,” and whose re- 
searches on this subject have been considerable, is 
decidedly of this opinion in reference to the mean- 
ing of the word baptize. How it is that our learn- 
ed baptist brethren will have it that the term bap- 
tize only signifies to immerse is truly astounding, 
especially when it is considered that divers wash- 
ings, in Heb. ix. 10, pd different baptisms, 
which were administe under the legal dispen- 
sation by sprinkling, pouring, und washing. That 
baptism was thus performed, St. Paul gives us an 
instance in the 19th verse of the samechapter. In 
this way the priests were baptized; see Ex. xxix. 
4. The Levites—Numbers viii. 6, 7. Persons 
and things were thus dealt with under the law— 
Numbers xxix. 9—19; ix. 9—22. All these were 
called baptisms ; _ Heb. vi. 2; and —_ not 
mean plunging, dipping or immersion. For in 
2 Kings iit it firmed that Elisha, the son 
of Shaphat, poured water on the hands of ew 

Dr. Dwight, in his celebrated “ Body of Theolo- 
gy,” shows that the Holy Ghost calle bap- 
tism, in 1 Cor. x. 2. In the 77th Plasm v. 16—20, 
reference is made to the passage ef the children of 
Israel through the Red Sea, in which the clouds 
are said to out water: this, St. Paul calls, by 
the Holy Ghost, baptism ; for they were all bap- 
tized ecs, into Moses, sv by the cloud and by the 
‘sea. Does not this at once decide the proper 
meaning of the term, at least as it is employed in 
the New Testament? It is true, most of our lexi- 
cographers favour our baptist friends, as the term 
is employed in classic writers; but it ought to be 
a question whether they duly considered the term as 
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‘in. the sacred writings. We believe 


f! they did not, and therefore we have offered the 
confirma 


above interpretations for the tion of our 


the proverty and trouble of the soul, always} 


own friends at least; even hoping, also that our 
baptist friends will be less vehement against sprink- 


breach of faithful promises, the incon-| ling, seeing that they themselves cannot get to 
stancy of the weak, the oy of Papista, the love| heaven without it. @ mean, without the sprink- 
of man, the hatred of , with many others! 


‘| ling of the ious blood of the Lamb, which is 
ignified in 


signi 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Roav Accipent.—A letter from Trenton, in 
the United States Gazetiee, dated on Friday says: 
“I have just learned that a man named Mason, was so 
—_ injured by some of the machinery of the loco- 
motive engine near place yesterday, that he 
expired abs chines I learn the particulars are, 
that the engine ran over a cow on the tract of the rail 
road, and so bent some of the tackling of the locomo- 
tive, as to retard its progress, when Mr. Mason, in at- 
tempting to straighten the bent iron, it suddenly broke 
and he fell upon the broken shaft, which so injured 
him as to'throw him into convulsions, which con- 
tinued until he died.” 


Resumrrion or Specie Paruents.—The New York 
American of Saturday last, says—“ The effort to bring 
about a resumption of the Philadelphia Banks, and con- 
sequently of all the Banks south thereof—which has 
been long in agitation—seems now to be u the 
point of succeeding. “ The application from the Phil- 
adelphia Banks was, in the first instance, made to the 
Boston Banks, and through them to those of this city. 
The sum needed is two ond a half millions of dollars, for 
which certain hanks in Philadelphia—excluding 
Bank of the United States—are to become ‘responsible. 
This city will probably advance one million, Boston 
one million and a half. We entertain little doubt 
that the negociation will be completed, and that the 
Banks of Pennsylvania will resume on the 15th Janu- 
ary. 

New York anp Rait Roap Company's Pizr.— 
The Pier of this company at Piermont, [late Tappan] 
which extends about four thousand feet into the Hud- 
son, near the south end of Tappan Bay, forms an ample 
and secure harbour for steamboats and other vessels, 
of incalculable value to the navigation. During the 
late violent gale from the north, six steamboats, and 
near forty sc rs, sloops and barges, found shelter 
on the south side of the Pier, in smooth water, during 
the whole of the gale. Most of these vessels had valua- 
ble cargoes—one had on board $100,000, in specie— 
the captains ascribed their preservation wholly to the 
protection of the Pier. One steam tow boat which at. 
tempted to weather the gale, parted from her barges, 
which were driven ashore and lost their cargoes. It 
is believed that two or three hundred thousand dollars 
— of property were saved by the Pier during this 
gale. 

The pier itself, though somewhat flattened, was in 
no degree injured. A light house at this place would 
be of vast service to the public.—New York Times. 


Nort Eastern Bounpary. —Extract of a letter from 
one of Captain Talcott’s assistants, to a gentleman 
in Albany, dated Kennebec Road, October 24, 1840.— 
“I arrived here yesterday noon with two assistants 
and sick packmen, having, with the exception of a few 
days on Spider Lake, been separated from Capt. Tal- 
cott since the 23d of September last: The duty as- 
signed me, was to-trace the ridge round from the head 
of Arnold’s river to Spider Lake, and thence on the 
Kennebec road (or road from Augusta to Quebec) 
where it crosses the boundary line. From the head of 
the Connecticut to the point of our first separation is 
sixty miles, thence to Spider Lake, thirty-five miles, 
and thence to this place forty miles, all of which my 
—— have measured and the Schmalder compass 
cuursed. The route was throughout irregular and cir- 
cuitous. We took a pilot at Canaan, but he proved of 
no service; it only requires an active man to climb 
trees occasionally, and you can explore every section 
of the country. 

“Our life has been one of excitement: sometimes 
wet, at others burnt; now frozen and occasionally melt- 
ing ; often stuffed to surfeit and then starved down toa 
skeleton. Everything, however, has gone off success- 
fully. Captain Talcott will have accomplished a vast 
deal of work for the time we have been engaged upon 
the survey. ‘To this point (the Kennebec road) and 
twenty miles beyond the line, as you are aware, is not 
in dispute, and I should hardly suppose it could be, 
as for miles and miles the ridge is com of high 
and distinct granite cliffs, as if nature had intended 
them to be dividing walls between two countries. 

“Often have I wished you were with us, to enjoy 
the fine moose hunting, or trouting, or even killing the 
pheasants that during the day would hardly make room 
for us to pass. On Spider Lake we came across some 
St. Francis Indians; they killed a bull moose for us, 
much larger than a horse, his antlers, or “ armed 
chair,” alone were five feet spread. The trout have 
weighed from one to six pounds. One of the most 
delicious dishes I ever have tasted was composed of 
the nose, heart, and liver of the moose. I have a emall 
sextant, by which I get the latitude from the meridian 
alt. of the sun, and such stars as approached before 
ten o’clock at night, as after a hard day’s work I du 
not feel able to keep my eyes open longer. 

“P.S. October 25, a violent snow storm, fifteen 
inches deep. October 26, Captain ‘Talcott joined me. 
Another snow storm, dangerous to continue operations 
in the field. October 27, have made preparations to 
return to Portland. October 29, after sleighing sinve 
the night of the 27th, we have all, fifteen in number, 
arrived at Anton, where I mail this letter to you, on 
our return home.” 


Tne D'Havutrvitte Casz.—This case, which has 
created such a sensation in the fashionable world for 
some months past, was decided by the Judges of the 
General Sessions, of Philadelphia, Messrs. Barton, Con- 
rad, and Doran, on Saturday last. The parties having 
assembled in court, Judge Barton proceeded to read the 
written opinion of the court. In it he took a view of 
the principal points of the evidence offered, comment- 
ing in properterms upon each. In the course of his 
rema. ks, he paid a just tribute to the conduct of Mrs. 
Sears, who instead of wishing to bring the husband 
and wife into collision, endeavuured by every meane in 
her power to soothe and reconcile them, frequently en- 
during rudeness and even insult. He adverted to the 
intense affection shown by Mrs. D’Hautville for her 
infant, and noticed the opinion of the physicians who 
had delivered their evidence before the court, as to he 
expediency of removing the child to a colder climate, 
it being Mr. D’Hautville’s expressed intention, should 
he obtain possession of it, to return immediately to 
Switzerland. He also spoke of its tender age and sick- 
ly condition as demanding those cares and attentions 
which none but a mother can bestow, and after adduc- 
ing numerous authorities to support the opinion which 
the court had formed, adjudged that the child should 
be delivered into the charge and possession of its 
mother.— U. S. Gazette. 


Canava.—It is stated in the Canadian papers, that 
the British Government has directed a survey and re- 
port of the condition of all the harbours on Lake Erie 
in the Province, and the roads leading to them, with 
the view to their improvement. The man of war 
steamer now building at Chippewa, Upper Canada, is 
described as a vessel of great strength and capacity. 
She is one hundred and forty-eight feet on deck, and 
registers four hundred tons. Her engines are placed 
entirely below deck, on the plan of the Atlantic steam- 
ers, and are entirely beyond the reach of externul in- 
jury. Her timbers, placed close together, are caulked 
and pitched before planking, so that in the event of 
starting u butt, she would not leak; a-very desirable 
object in armed vessels. On the inside, parallel bars 
of iron are let into the timbers the entire length of the 
boat, and placed six or eight inches apart. This does 
not add materially to her strength, but renders her al- 
most shot-proof. Her planks are five inches, and her 
sealing three inches thick, making her entire thickness 
about twenty-two inches of solid timbers. 


“‘Tipe-water Canat.—The Baltimore American of 
Saturday states that fifty-five canal boats, laden with 
the produce of Pennsylvania, descended to Havre-de- 
Grace on Wednesday night and Thursday. A number 
of vessels were at Havre-de-grace, busily engaged in 
receiving the produce, and business was quite brisk. 
The Tide-water Canal, it is stated, will be kept open 
until closed by ice. 

New Jearsey.—The receipts into the Treasury during 
the past year, amount to the sum of $117,552 85. Of 
this amount about $24,000 have been applied to the 
payment of the public debt, interest and loans; $17,000 
on account of the State Prison ; $6,600 of which latter 
sum was appropriated by the Legislature, to meet de- 
ficiencies arising from the operations of that institution 
previous to the past year, and the balance has been 
paid on account of the salaries of the officers, and for 
the transportation of prisoners, costs on conviction, 
&c. About $52,000 have been applied to the ordinary 
expenditures of the Government, leaving a balance to 
the credit of the Treasury of $26,948 63. By this ex. 
hibit, it will be seen that the ordinary expenditures for 
the past year have been less than those of the previous 
year, by upwards of $14,000, and considerably less 
than they have been for many years preceding. 


Protection or 1n Winter.—The Maine 
Cultivator states that the best article with which to 
cover grape vines and othcr tender plants, as a protec- 
tion during the winer, is hemlock boughs. They turn 
the water, being more compact. Straw, on the con- 
trary, which is commonly used, collects and retains the 
wet, and sometimes does more burt than good. It is 


ot so much the cold of our winters that destroys ten- 
der roofs, as wet that is suffered to freeze into ice about 


Nores or Baoxen Banx.—Five do!lar 
notes of the old broken down Commercial Bank of 
Millington, altered so as to read “Commercial Bank 
of New York,” are in circulation in Philadelphia, 
without any alteration of signature. 

Census or Detawaae.— Delaware is the first State of 
which we have a complete census. The increase in 
ten years is 10,368. 


1830. 1840. 
Newcastle County, 20,710 33,118 
Kent, 19,911 19,858 
Sussex, 27,118 25,131 
67,739 78,107 


Destructive Sire in Natcuez.—The New Orleans 
Bulletin states that a very destructive fire recently oc- 
curred at Natchez. It destroyed an entire square con- 
houses. The following are the sufferers: 
D.H. Mobly & Co. store and goods, $18,000; insured, 
5000, loss 10,000. Precise, goods, 3000, Hawkes, do. 
2500, Slane’s agent for cstate of P. F. Merrick, 1000. 
Rhodes, 1000. Antonia Paw, 1500. Henry O'Neal, 
2000. D. David, 3000. Leopold, 3000. Dominique, 
2000, Frank Randolph, 800. Total, $29,800. 

From Froripa.—The editor of the Alexandria Gaz- 
ette has been favoured with the perusal vf a letter from 
the Head Quarters of the Army of Florida, dated Oct. 
23, 1840, which holds out the most encouraging pros- 
pect for a termination of the war. ‘The first confer. 


the | ence of the Indians with Gen. Armistead, led to the 


terms which he had to to them, to all of which 
they assented, and which are to be presented to the 
Government at Washington, by a deputation of Chiefs. 
This deputation are to come on this month. The Chiefs 
who have had interviews with Gen. Armistead appear 
to be anxious for the settlement of the vexed question. 
They want to retain a portion of the country in Florida, 
but say, if the Government orders otherwise, they will 
submit, Should the present renewed prospect of peace, 
under the auspices of Gen. Armistead, and the brave 
officers and soldiers under his command, end in a ful- 
filment of our wishes, we shall be rejuiced. Gen. 
Armistead has been indefatigable in his exertions since 
he took commad of the Florida Army, and, if he suc- 
ceeds in terminating the war, his country will not be 
ungrateful. 

‘The following extract of a letter dated, Fort King, 
E. F., Oct. 26th is from the New York Journal of Com. 
merce. “ We are now in the interior among the Indi- 
ans. They have sent in for thirty days cessation of 
hostilitics, and say that at the expiration of that time 
they will come in. In consequence we are ordered to 
cease operations, and have a white flag flying on a long 
pole, to encour the tribes to come in and give up.” 

St. Augustine Nov. 8.—Information has been received 
in this city from Fort Reid, on the St. Johns, that Col. 
W. 8S. Harney, 2d Dragoons, had captured twelve In- 
dians, consisting of women and children, last week in 
that neighbourhood. He took from thei abeut fifty 
blankets, some perfectly new, and a number of pieces 
of calico, homespun, &c. This plunder is no doubt 
some that was taken when Indian Key was destroyed 
by the wretches. Wild Cat and his party are still in 
this neighbourhood, and committing depredations daily. 
Fort Hanson, about fifteen miles from this city, was 
burnt about three days ago. ‘Ihe troops that were 
garrisoning it (volunteers) had left it but a few hours be- 
fore it was burnt. There were eight distinct tracts 
discovered around the fort by the scout who discovered 
that the place was burnt. e of the tracks was. that 
of a negro, and very large. Itis the same party that 
are daily murdering our people about here, headed by 
Wild Cat, alias Coa-coo-chee. The place of the Indi- 
an talk is transferred from Tampa to Fort King. Mican- 
opy and several chiefs, with Abram, the interpreter, 
it is said will be present.— News. 

Passencers at New Yorg.—The number of passen- 
gers which arrived at this port from foreign ports from 
the Ist of January to the Ist of November, 1840, a 
period of ten months, is, as we learn from the Health 
Commissioners, fifty-seven thousand nine-hundred and 
ninety-six. The current emigration has begun to set 
in from February, and great numbers have arrived this 
year. There are no means of estimating the amount 
of money brought in by emigranis, from the different 
nations of Europe; but it is believed greatly to exceed 
the amount of any former year. In thousands of cases 
the arrangements for settlement in select places were 
concluded before the parties had begun to “ pull up 
stakes” at their old homes. In at least one instance, 
a complete community of individuals, including the 
spiritual pastor, and persons of all trades, has come 
among us, and is now quietly settled down upon the 
peaceful banks of the beautiful Ohio. The number of 
passengers which has arrived at this port coastwise, 
during the period above mentioned, viz: ten months, is 
6923, as we learn from the same source.— American. 


Metancnoty Accivent at Sea.—The Savannah 
Georgian of the 10th says—The schooner Emma, Capt. 
Cole, from New York, at this port experienced off 
Hatteras on the 4th inst. a severe hurricane from N. E. 
shipped a sea which struck her on her stern, and 
washed overboard five passengers, one Cabin and four 
steerage. The unfortunate individuals are :—B. Perro 
native of France, Cabin; John Murphy, John Corbitt, 
Martin German, John Quigly, steerage. The vessel 
suffered considerably in sails, rigging and spars. 

Anotuer Suipe! Perivovs Escare!—On Saturday 
evening, about 8 o’clock, another portion of the hill a 
few rods South o! the great slide, near Mount Ida, came 
down with a frightful noise, arid entirely destroyed a 
dwelling with its out houses. We understand the 
house was occupied by a coloured inan and wife, with 
four children. Hearing a noise, the man suspectin 
trouble, fled with his family. They had scarcely le 
the house, before the earth struck it, carried it some 
rods and finally destroyed it. The fragments now lie 
some distance from the former cite, nearly covered with 
earth. The escape of this family was miraculous in- 
deed, as the night was dark, and althongh the hill has 
threatened to come down for some time, yet there ap. 
peared no unusual danger. The slide extended along 
on the side of the hill some hundred rods in length, 
but partof it which started, hangs suspended in the 
mid-air. Every hour threatens to bring down more 
huge bodies of earth and a dwelling at the foot of the 
hill, which the slide nearly teached, is in great jeopardy. 
Another slide took place on Monday morning, bring- 
ing down with it anuther portion of the orchard on the 
hill-side belonging to Mr. Albert Heartt. The old 
house which was buried up on Saturday night, was 
totally destroyed. While some blacks were digging 
down among the fragments yesterday, to secure a 
cooking stove and some other articles of domestic 
MOTE alittle dog popped out from among the 
ruins. He was wholly uninjured by the terrible rush 
of bedsteads, tin kettles, and crockery around 
his devoted head.— Troy Mail. 


Norts Braancu Canat.—The Danville Intelligencer 
of Friday the 6th inst. says :—Since the completion of 
the repairs, and admission of the water, on this Divi- 
sion of the public works, a vast deal of business has 
been done and the line is used more than at any previ- 
ous time, for the transportation of coal, merchandize, 
produce, &c. Those who have so largely embarked 
in the iron business, at this place, are rapidly supply- 
ing themselves with coal for the winter season, and the 
state of the navigation has been quite favourable to 
their exertion. ‘Those active and extensive business 
operations give a lively and animating appearance to 
things in this vicinity, and seem to attract the especial 
notice of all travellers and visiters who chance to have 
a view of the extensive improvements now going on at 
this place. 

Anoraer or Wasuincton’s Lire Guarps.—There is 
now living in Summer, Me. one of General Washing- 
ton’s life-guard. His statement in his own handwrit- 
ing, is as follows: 

“Summer, County of Oxford, state of Maine, Octo- 
16.—Seth Sturtevant, aged 80 years and 5 motnhs, 
formerly a soldier in General Washington’s life-guard 
in the revolutionary war. I was in two battles by land 
and two by sea. I am now alive and in middling 
health. Bless the Lord,O my soul, for sparing my 
life so long.” 

The above seems to have been called for by a state- 
ment recently made, that there were but two of Wash- 
ington’s life-guard now living. 

Census or Connecticut.—The census of Connecti- 
cut is 310,131, an increase of 12,420 since 1830, when 
the population was 297,711. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FROM SOUTH AMERICA. 

Advices from Monte Video to the | 2th of September 
have been received. The blockade of Buenos Ayres still 
continued. General Lavallc, having been driven from 
the provinces ot Corrientes and Entre Rios, had madea 
bold push for the city of Buenos Ayres, within some 
fifteen or twenty miles of which he was posted, await- 
ing the attack of Rosas, who had taken the field in 
person. Lavalle’s force was inferior, and it was thought 
probable that he would be worsted ; but the others muni- 
fested no alacrity in coming to the scratch. 

FROM MEXICO. 

The last New Orleans Bulletin says—“ Our Ha- 

vana papers contain Mexican dates to a week or two 


into October. We learn from Vera Cruz, that the 
British Minister had made repeated complaints as to 
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the delay of the government in replying to the several 
demands made upon the Mexicrn government, (pro- 
bably in regard to the imprisonment of men in Cali- 
fornia, and the internal duty,) and that unicss a reply 
was made in a given time, he should demand his pass- 
port. This important step a to have occasioned 
@ great sensation among reflecting people. So 
much 80, that a petition was lenmnediotall presented to 
Congress on the subject, and a secret session of the 
Chamber of Deputies was held in consequence; and 
the Mexican paper observes, that a great many per- 
= wero at the result off their delibera- 


It in stated that an finiquitous act in Tobasco, has 
reduced a considerable part of the capital of that de- 
partment to ashes, and reduced a great part of thu 
inhabitants to poverty and wretchedness. 


SECOND PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


An adjourned meeting of the Second Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, will be held on Tuesday, 24th instant, at 
lo’ , A. M. in the Presbyterian church of Frank- 

W. D. Howanp, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK. 


The Presbytery of New York propose to visit their 
churches in the ing order, oe 
Ch. of Jamaica, 4th Tuesday of Nov. 
Newtown, 4th Wednesday “ 
Brovklyn, Ist ch. lst Tuesday of Dec. 
Do.  2ddo. lst Wednesday do. 
2d Tuesda 


y do. 
2d Wednesday do. 
2d Thursday 


Wall street 

Duane street, 

Rutger’s street, 

Brick ch. 3d Tuesday do. 

Laight street, 3d Wednesday do. 

Christopher st., 8th ch. 3d Thursday do. 
By order of Presbytery, 


YOUNG MEN’S BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The Annual Mecting of the Philadelphia Young 
Men's Bible Society, was held in the Bible Room, 144 
Chesnut Street, on the 3d instant. 

The following were chosen officers for the ensuing 

ear: 
President—Prof. C. D. Cleveland. 

Vice Presidents—James Bayard, Isaac Musselman, 
M. D., Joshua Cowpland, Rev. J H. Agnew. 

Corresponding Secretary—E. C. Wines. 

Recording Secretary—John Sparhawk. 

Treasurer—George B. Reese. 
Agent—John C. Phel 
Managers—James M. | Aertsen, George Aspinwall, 
John Alexander, George Blight, Henry A. Bowers, 
Martin Buehler, Edwin Booth, Wm. C. Bradley Charles 
Brock, Edward Coolidge, Clement Cresson, ‘Theodore 
Cuyler, Winthrop Cunningham, Philip A.Cregar, Wm. 
T. Donaldson, Jacob R. Eckfelt, John Elliot, Wm. T. 
Elbert, John C. Farr, John L. Goddard, Wm. Harned, 
S. D. Hastings George Hutton, William R. Hanson, 
Lewis Lewis, Jr.. Wm. M. Muzzy, John McArthur, 
John McClure, Wm. Maurice, Francis Newland, J. 
Engle Negus, James W. Paul, Thomas K. Petterson, 
Jacob Reese, Jr. Albert Shackfurd, C. West Thomson, 
John R. Wilmer, Wm. W. Wood, Wm. Thomson, 
Lambert Wilmer. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
Cash received at Philadelphia, in October, 1840. 
Central ch. Philad. per J. V. Cowell, addit., 


a member, $50; Mrs. S. Richards, $5; 
Mr. Coleman, $5 ; Mrs. Jane McDow- 


do. 


ell,95; S. Steinfelts, $3, - - 968 00 
Sabbath school children of Oxford Pres. ch 
Chester co. for educating Heathen youth, 
perS.J. Dickey, - @ 
—_ Tuscarora, Pa. - $6 50 
tion Presb. of Huntingdon, per 
Rev. J.S. Woods, - : 9 09 
H ll S. Boye 30 73 
well cong. per r, : : 
A friend to the Beard, pes Rev. A. Board- 
Gainesville, ch. subscrip. 
rt, per burn, 
cPheeters, - : : 00 
Nottingham Square, N. J. per Rev. G. Ely, 11 00 


Church of Allen Township, Newton Presb., 
Rev. Mr. Irwin, pastor, per Rev. J. Gray, 100 00 
Lower Brandywine church, $10.53; R 
Clay Creek, $18.30; A few individuals, 
$1.17; Benevolent fund of N. Jondon 
church, for the support of Mr. Scott, 
rt P. DuBois, pastor of that cong 
 @ life member, - 
Elkhorn, Ill. per Rev. C. Rig 
10th ch. Philad., J. B. Ross, 


sue 


Soromon ALLEN, Agent. . 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 


The Treasurer acknowledges the receipt of the follow- 
ing donations since 26th Octuber. 
First ch. Cincinnati, $205; less discount and 
prem. on exchange $6.54, $198 46 
Pleasant ridge ch. Pres. Cincinnati, 
per Js. Johnston, - 


Rev. N. Harned, Ist instal. $20; Geo. Bry. 
an $20; J. Hooke $10; F. Hooke $10; 
A. & J. Beaty $5,—10th Presb. church, 

Presb. ch. N. Brunswick, per Rev. R. Birch, 

, add’l. $50 ; prem. on do. $1.50, 

Ist ch. Baltimore, per Rev. J.C. Backus, pas- 
tor, add’l. - 

2d Presb. ch. Baltimore, Gen. McDonald, 
Miss Susan Smith $50; Mrs. Sarah P. 
Trippe $25; Misses McDermott $25; 
John Wilson, first instal. of $100, $25; 
Mrs. Kelso $25; R. S. Hollins, 1st iastal. 
of $100, $25; Hamilton Easter $25; 
Mrs. Mary Graham $20; Mrs. Trim- 
ble $20 ; Cornelius H. Beatty 8:0; Gar- 
rett Brown, Ist instal. of $100, $20 ; Miss 
E. Ramsay $10; Miss E. Smith $10 ; 
Isaac Johnston $5; Miss Jane Andrews 
$5; Miss Hannah Andrews $5; Mrs. 
Jas. Ramsay $5; Daniel Mooney $5; 
James Johnston $3 ; Miss McNulty $2; 
Mrs. Diffendall $1; Mary and Jane 
75 cents, $361.73—prem. 


$201 46 


65 00 
51 50 
500 00 


385 57 
8 37 
10 00 
25 00 


Curry’s Run. cong. Indiana co. Pa., per S. 

Esperance, N. Y., per Rev. B. H. Pitman, 
semi-cent. collec. - 

Alexandria and Hart’s Log, Huntingdon co. 
Pa., semi-cent. add'l. - - 

Presb. of Susquehanna, per Rev. Mr. Dor- 
rance, Canton $7; Athens $2; Warren 
$2.50, 


11 50 


$1258 40 
A. W. Mrrcenett, Treasurer. 


IFT FOR THE HOLIDAYS.—On the 25th of November 
will be published a handsome volume with tbe above title, 
prepared expressly for the present and not to be reprint- 
ed. It will contain twenty-two articles, most of them original, 
embellished with eight Lithographic cuts, executed im- 
P at Paris. The price of the Gilt will be, in morocco 
inding or muslin gilt, 75 cents: in muslin and ungilt edges 62 
cents. There will be a few copies in muroceo and gilt edges at 
87 cents. By the 
AMERICAN SUNDAYSCHOOL UNION, 
No. 146 Chestaout street, Philadelphia. 


ISHOP McILVAINE ON JUSTIFICATION.—Justifica- 
tion by Faith; with an Appendix. 
Charlies P. Melivainé, D. D. Bishop of the Prot. Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of Ohio. | vol. 18mo, neatly bound in 
muslin, Price 37 cents, 

This work is just published. Its object is “ distinetly to ex-~ 
hibit certain main truths involved in the great matter of a sin- 
ner’s Justification before God, and to pomt out certain main 
errors in that connection.” 

The work may be had in Philadelphia at the Bookstores of 
H. Hooker; R.S, H. George; J. Whetham & Son, and Thomas, 
Cow perth wait, & Co. nov 21—4t* 


CARD.—J. Whetham & Son, 144 Chesnut street, Philadel- 

phia, keep constantly on hand, a large and well selected 
stuck of Devotional and Practical Keligious Works. Also, Bi- 
bles, Testaments, Psalms and Hymne, &c. in every variety of 
size and binding, to which they would invite the attention of 
the religious public, as they offer them on as favourable terms 
as they can be purchased atany other establishment. Amo 
their be found, Rest. Do. cal 
to the Unconverted, Doddridge’s Rise Progress. Bun 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Hannah More’s Private Devotion. "Do. 
Life. Clark on the Promises. Book of Family Devotion. 
Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying. Adams’ Privaic Thoughts. 
Pascal’ do. lton’s ‘Treatise for Afflicted Consciences, Jay's 
Morning and Evening Exercises tor the Closet. Do, Prayers. 
Remaine on Faith. owes Delighting in Jesus. Jenk’s De- 
votions. Mrs. Rowes Devout Exereises. Life of Payson. 
votions at Home. Living fur Immorwlity. Appeals to the 
Heart. The Happy Mourner. Sorrowing yet Re ton The 
Church Member's Guide. Lift of Mrs. Haw for the 
Sabbath. Advice toa Young Christian, The Happy Chris- 
tian. Rowland Hill's Select ts. Do. Reflections. Imi- 
tation of Christ. The Mourner’s Gift. Meditations in Siek- 
ness and Old Age. Bates’ Four Last Things. Wilberforce’s 
Practical View. Philips’ Devotional Gui Recognition of 
Friends in Another World. Newton's Pleasures Personal 


Table of ames’ Anxioas i Do. 
Christian Professor. Henry on Prayer. A Gift to the Afflicted. 
A Wreath for the Tomb, &e. 


particular attention to the keeping of a 
the latest an.| best editions of School and 
to which they invite the attention of Teach. 
others. Schools supplied on li terms, 


ers, Parents, 
mov 21 


: looking for the from P 
each of these destitate we have a es 
| are five hundfed ms within reach of each 
| | 
a 
Dick's Future State, Do. Christian The 


“A CITY STREET. 
BY MARY HOWITT, 
_.. wild flowers fresh and.eweet,. 
dnd yet I love.no less than these, 
~The crowded city'street!.. 
Fox, haants of,man, where’er they be, 
Awake my deepest.sympathy. 
see Within the city street, 
Bife’e most extreme estates, 
gotyeous domes of palaces, 
‘The prison’s doleful gates: 
~ “Phé hearths by household virtues blest, 
_ ‘The dens that are the sérpent’s nest. — 
_ see the rich’ man, proudly fed © 
. ind richly clothed, pass by ; 
pee the shivering, hordeless wretch, 
With-hanger in his eye; 
For life’s severest contrasts meet. 
For-ever ia the city street! 
. And lofty; princely palaces— — 
What dreary deeds of woe, 
What untold, mortal agonies 
arras chambers know! 
~ ¥et is withont all smooth and fair 
As Heaven's blue dome of summer air. 


And even the iest citizen, 
Within his doors doth hide | | 

Some househuld grief, some secret care, 
From all the world beside 

It ever was, it must be so, 

For human heritage is woe! 

Hence is ft that a city street 

Can deepest thought i 

For all its people, high and low, 
Are kindred to my heart; 

And with a yearning love I share 

In all their joy, their pain, their care ! 


2 


he HYMN OF THE CITY. 


Not in the solitude 
Alone may man commune with heaven, or see 
Only in savage wood 
And sunny vale, the present Deity ; 
“Or only hear his voice, _ 
Where the winds whisper and the waves rejoice. 


Even here do I behold . 
Thy steps, Almighty here amid the crowd, 
Through the great city rolled, 
With murmur, deep and loud— 
'- Choking the ways that wind 
"Mong the proud piles, the work of human kind. 


set Thy golden sunshine comes 
From the round heaven, and on their dwelling lies, 
And lights their inner homes— 

For them thou fillest with air the unbounded skies, 
7 ' And givest them the stores 
Of ocean, and the harvests of its shores. 

Thy spirit is around, 
Quickening the restless mass that ; 
Voices and footfalls of the numberless throng— 
Like the resounding sea, 
Or, like the rainy tempest, petaks of thee. 
_ And when the hours of rest 
Come, like a calm upon the mid-sea brine, © 
Hushing its billowy breast— 
The quiet of that moment, too, is thine; 
It breathes of Him who keeps 
The vast and helpless city while it sleeps. 


Bryant. 


MAN GIVETH UP THE GHOST, AND WHERE. 
IS HE? 


I stand among the dark-gray stones ; 

No living thing is near ; : 
Beneath me are the mouldering bones 
 QOf those who once were here. 


And here, perhaps they mused like me,‘ 
. ... And heard the grave declare, 
_ On every side, its victory, 
saw how frail they were. 


"Dike me, they felt that sense is nought, 
That passion isa dream, 
That pleasure’s bark, though richly fraught, 
Must sink beneath the stream : 


Yet sense and passion held them slaves, 
_' “Till they were wrecked upon their graves, 
a ' And then they rose no more ! 


. Perhaps, like them, I too, shall go, 
Nor heed my coming doom, 
'. And every trace of me below 
Be swept inte thetomb.. - 
And yét I'would not live in vain, 
_ By earthly pleasures cloyed, 
Or render back to God again 
My talent unemployed. 


O God of mercy, make me know 
The gift which thou hast given, 
Nor let me idly spend it 0, _ 
But make it fit for Heaven! 


WESTERN ROMANCE. 


A few weeks since, we mentioned a beautiful 
Indian superstition, which makes the “ spirit bird” 
of a departed chief sing continually in a tree over 
his grave. No eye of mortal has ever seen this 
songster, but the ear of the passenger is often en- 
tranced, and his steps are delayed to listen to the 
wild melody of the invisible songster. The West 
is full of such poetical and beautiful fictions. As 
the dolphin, in dying, exhibits all the colours of 
the rainbow, so the memory of the Indians, as 
they depart before the advance of civilization, 
presents itself to the mind in all the changing 
and poetical hues of romantic tradition. hile 
the great body of our poets are seeking inspira- 
tion in Eastern skies, and their themes among the 
legends of Europe, it is pleasant to notice that 
there are some who can see beauty in the occi- 
dent. ‘There are a few who can find subjects for 
verse in the traditions of the Aborigines of this 
anes SO to the Jews, from whom they are 
probably descended, the most remarkable people 
who ever lived. 

Too these few truly American poets, a new one 
has recently been added in “Phazma,” of the 
New Orleans Picayune. The reader cannot have 
forgotten the beautiful elegy from the pen of this 
writer, to which we called his attention a short 
time since. He has@gain written something wel 
worthy to be remembered. The theme that in- 
spired his muse will be better understood from the 
following extracts from the New Orleans Picay- 
une, than from any condensation which we might 
attempt.— NV. Y. Tattler. 

Are our worthy citizens, who rush every sum- 
mer to the North, aware that there is such a place 
in this vicinity as Pascagoula Bay? If they are, 
then it is evident that “distance lends enchant- 
ment to their view,” or they would never put 
themselves to such @ouble, inconvenience, and ex- 
pense, to secure health and recreation; if they do 
not, then do we feel pleasure in making them ac- 
quainted with the fact. 

When half a century shall have rolled on 
we venture an humble prediction that fashionable 

ilgrims from the North and East will seek the 

ke of Ponchartrain and the Bay of Pascagoula, 
as places rendered classic by natural advantage 
and the interest of tradition. When Venus 
| “ Rose 
Out of the sea, and with her life did fill 
The Grecian Isles with everlasting verdure,” 


the shore of Cytherea showed not a whiter beach 
of sand, and greener covering of grass, tree, and 
shrub, fairer flowers, or sweeter odours, than be- 
long to the little rural retiracy of Pascagoula. 
Without pilgrim’s staff, “sandal shoon,” or a long 
strange travel, here at our own door, half a day’s 
journey from New Orleans, exists a little, vulgar, 
ufiknown locality, where may be found ail the 


boasted enchantments of the Grecian Isles. ‘The 


softest airs of the sunny South play here through 
e and myrtle groves, and sometimes from 
If the fresh breeze comes lashing the 
glossy surface of the bay into a vast region of 
Then is the time to bathe, 
to plunge in the heaving tide, to mount the foam- 
and ride upon the white-maned war 
steeds of the sea; or to sail about the bay, and 
among the low, green islands, covered with tall 
myrtle, while Neptune sports 
flings his watery diamonds in 


the ora 
the far 


snow-ca waves. 
ing wave, 


grass and 
at your.P powers, 


WThe story told of a wild and singular melody 


floating about this bay, is well authenticated, end |. 


though it is sufficiently fanciful and romantic to 
be rejected as a superstition, it is, nevertheless, 

itled to full credit. . At East Pascagoula, about 
a mile from Field’s Hotel, there are some — 
left of an old Indian fort, which here had exist- 
ence before the foot of a white man stepped upon 
the soil, It was built of mud and shells, and not 
many years ago, when curiosity led to excavations 
being made, pipes, bones, Indian ornaments and 
utensils were dug up from the interior. A skele- 
ton, of gigantic dimensions, was discovered, as re- 
lated by ncon, in his Mississippi Register, but 
he does not mention what became of the bones. 
Such a skeleton would be a most extraordinary 
and valuable curiosity if in existence at this day. 
On and near the water at this place, the myste- 
rious music is frequently heard, both in A 8 and 
day, when the winds are sleeping and stillness is 
on the wave. This has given rise to the poetical 
superstition that the mournful melody is a poetical 
echo of the death song of the Indians; it is 
related that'a tribe called the Biloxi, were here 
beset by numerous enemies, besieged’ in the fort, 
and finding death inevitable, yet heroically resolv- 
ing not to die by their foes, the men folded their 


| arms, the women pressed their children to their 
1 breasts, and the whole tribe walked into the bay, 


singing their death song, and were drowned. 

At West P la, near to McRea’s Hotel, 
just at the confluence of the river and the bay, 
the sound ‘is often heard. Few have resided even 
a short period in the neighbourhood without hear. 
ing the mysterious music. It resembles a loud 
musical buzz of some large insect, and receding 
like the fairy voice of the AZolian, It is heard in 
the bathing houses, and here its most singular pe- 
culiarity is discoverable, for by placing your finger 
on a a vibration is distinctly felt trembling 
upward from the water. Many believe the sound 
is produced by some — fish, others endea- 
vour to account for it by the supposition < / sub- 
terranean fires existing under the bey but per- 
haps the most plausible a t can be 
made is, that the flowing of Pascagoula river into 
the bay, over the bars and shallows among the 
shells, may produce the mystic song. It isseldom 
that you can determine upon any quarter from 
whence the sound proceeds, as it seems at one 
moment in the air, the next in the water, now dis- 
tant, and then near, now fading away so imper- 
ceptibly that you question your hearing as to whe- 
ther or not it is still distinguishable, and almost 
fancy the whole a hallucination, then swellio 
back to you again, removing at once all doubt, an 


| chaining you to the spot with pleased and wonder- 


ing surprise. Another singularity about it is, that 
by striking = object near, 80 as to produce a 
noise, or by plashing the water, you cause the 
sound to cease for several moments, when it comes 
again like something of life that had been start- 


‘| led, and the song continues. 


_ The men folded their arms, the women press- 
ed their children to their breasts, and the whole 
tribe walked into the bay, singing their death 
song, and were drowned,” Where, in the legends 
of any people, Can be found a sterner instance of 
what was once termed virtue, thanthis? Where, 
in what is called classic history, is there such an 
instance of the heroic self-devotion of a whole 
people? The Roman Senator fell upon his own 
sword rather than witness the degradation of his 
country. ‘The Roman people bowed their neck 
to the yoke. Here the whole nation—warrior and 
prophet, brave and boy ; the mother with her child 
ressed to her bosom, the father with the son of 
his pride by the hand, lovers rejoicing that their 
lots were not divided—walked down to the grave 
together. To them, Pascagoula was but a ford 
which they must pass to the happy hunting 
grounds; and poetically fitting it is that their 
death song should still 


——Float upon the silver wave 
Of Pascagoula Bay. 


Phazma says: “I listened to this music with 
astonishment and delight the evening before the 
verses were written. Philosophers may assign a 
cause for it; I have no suggestion to make. The 
residents all about the Bay have heard this singu- 
lar melody, remember it for fifty years, and tell 


‘| the legend which I have here woven into verse.” 


THE SPIRIT SONG. 


Moonlight is sleeping on the wave, 
Yon sandy beach shines in the ray, 
And silver are the sands that pave 
Fair Pascagoula bay. 
Yon isles of green seem spirit-bound, 
While spell-like silence flouts around, 
And yon mysterious object mark ! 
Far o’er the glassy surface see 
The branching root of some dead tree 
Peep out above the shallow sea, 

Like water-spirit dark. 


Like some lone spirit of the water 

Gazing upon the fair moonlight, 

Or sighing for some earthly daughter, 

In silence and in night. 

Does sorrow dwell beneath the wave, 
In coral grot and crystal cave ? 

Ah! do the nymphs and naiads know 
To weep? Does now some fair Undine 
Beneath yon bay of silver sheen, 
Hiding her face in tresses green, 

Drop amber tears of woe? 


Ah, sorrow over the earth 
With joy goes handin hand, 
Changing and mingling pain and mirth, 
Thick as yon silver sand. 
The songsters on their summer wings, 
The fairest and the best of things, 
Find mirth still mingled with alloy, 
Ah, sadness seemeth every where, 
Upon the earth, and in the air, 
And ‘neath the water, even there 
Grief mingles still with joy! 


Hark! Listen! Doth my musing, lone 
And dismal, lift my fancy high ? 
Or whence this sad and sighing tone 

Or music fluating by ? 

Now swells it over leaf and bough, 
Beneath, along the water now, 

And ah_ low very sad it seems! 
Mournfui as solemn tolling bells— 
Echoes of bygone funeral knells— 
Like spirits stinging their farewells, 

Or music heard in dreams! 


And ‘tis not fancy; for they tell 

How long ago was heard the sound, 
How here the red men fought and fell, 

And in the bay were drowned. 
They say it is a spirit band, 
Mourning in Pascagoula’s sand ; 

The bones of a whole tribe are there, 
Their moans left echoes in the waves, 
That roll eternal o’er their graves, 
And as the beach the water laves, 

Sad music fills the air ! 


Again! How strange! It cannot be 
The night wind, for the night is still, 
And not a leaf stirs on the tree 
Or blade upon the hill. 
Now deep, now distant, now so near 
You start, and smile at your own fear ; 
And all so mournful swells along 
The sound, it thrills on feeling deep, 
You long to steal away and weep, 
You sigh to listen and to sleep, 
Lulicd by the spirit song! 


Not when the tempest whips the wave, 

Not when the storm fiend’s rage is stirred, 
But when ’tis silent as the grave, 

‘Then is the music heard! 

Then wildly, sweetly from the lake, 
The spirit song is heard to break, 

And o’er the glassy wave to play. 
The war-song of the Indian brave, 
Comes from his deep and watery grave, 
And floats upon the silver wave 

Of Pascagoula bay! 


A PATRIARCHAL PLOUGHMAN. 


A foreign paper says that a short time ago an 
inhabitant of the village of St. Dunnet, in the 
Creuse, desired one off his sons, who is seventy- 
nine years of age, to have the horses put to the 
plough, and went into a field with it, accompained 
by his family. He then held the plough, and when 
he had or for some time, said, taking off his 
hat, * My children, let us return thanks to God. 
Tell your friends that your ancestor, after his hun- 
dredth year, ploughed the field which gives you 


subsistence. I yesterday reached my hundredth 
year.” 


THE PRESBY TERIA 


N. 


) 


ANTICIPATED FAMINE IN BENGAL. 
A correspondent writes on the subject of the an- 
ticipated famine in the south-western districts of 
Bengal, which he thinks is mare to be regretted as 
the land throughout the province of Orissa is well 
calculated for the growthof rice. The inundations 
in the wet seasons are, it is stated, chiefly owing to 


ments) are constructed in some parts of the district. 
These are known to give way under the pressure 
of the torrents which come down the mountain- 
passes and overwhelm the country. ‘There are, it 
seems, but four inspectors of these bunds for a dis- 
tance of nearly miles, between Calcutta and 
Khoordah, though the high road is intersected by 
ten large rivers, besides tributary streams. One of 
these 1 tors is stationed at Jumlook, one at 
Balasore, a third at Cuttack, and a fourth at Poree 
(Juggurnaut.) Cuttack isa peninsula formed b 
the Gonjuree and Mahanuddee rivers, and was, 
years ago, so effectually embanked by the Mahrat- 
tas as to be quite secure against inandation. The 
embankment consist of a line of stone buttresses 
raised close tothe town against the banks ofthe 


18 feet in one night. Should this bund give way, 
it is supposed that the whole town would be carried 
off by the torrent. While on the subject of inunda- 
tions, our correspondent refersto the emorable one 
of 1831, when no less than 35 villages, were wash- 
ed away, and the couvtry was depopulated for miles. 
On this occasion the bridges between Cuttack and 
Dantoon were carried away by the force of the 
waters: and those who were not destroyed by the 
flood were unable to procure provisions, while the 
corn-factors residing at Balasore took advantage of 
their situation, and raised to an excessive degree 
the price of grain. They wereafterwards forced by 
the local magistrate to retail the corn ata lower 
price. However, it seems that the monopoly of 
grain still continues, and our correspondent would 
enforce the suppression of this evil, and a close at- 
tention to the state of the bunds. Part of the 
criminals who are now employed on the rotds, 
might, he thinks, be engagec with profit in con- 
structing embankments. Itis observed asa defect, 
that the persons who superintend the embankments 
are not experienced, but that any one is engaged, 
who contracts forso much per month. Hence, both 
in the number and quality of the persons employed 
in preventing such fatal mischief as arises from in- 
— the present system appears to be faulty.— 
Times. 


VITALITY OF SEEDS. 


Mr. Tupper has published the following interest- 
ing account in the morning papers: “ Having rea- 
son to believe that some erroneous statements have 
appeared in print relative to the subject of this let- 
ter, I think that it will be proper in me, as well as 
not uninteresting to your readers, if I thus give to 
the public, through you, the following authentic 
account of my success in having raised corn from 
seed presumably three millenaries old: 

“In 1838 Mr. Pettigrew, the well-known lecto- 
rer on Egyptian antiquities, gave me out of two 
small glasses in his private museum, six grains of 
wheat and as many of barley, furnishing me at the 
same time with the following information as regards 
their history: Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, during his 
recent travels in the Thebaid, opened an ancient 
tomb, (which had formerly remained unvisited by 
man during the greater part of 3000 years,) and 
from some alabaster sepulchral vases therein, took 
with his own hands a quantity of wheat and barley 
that had been there preserved. Portions of this 
grain Sir G. Wilkinson had given to several of his 
antiquarian friends, and among them to Mr. Petti- 
grew, who, as [| have already stated, made me a 
sharer in the venerable harvest. Until the spring 
of 1840, the twelve corns of which I so became 
one remained among certain contemporary 

ronzes and images in their separate paper box; 
but about that time, finding myself in the country, 
and much occupied in horticultural pursuits, I be- 
thought myself of those ancient seeds, and resolved 
to try my fortune in rearing them. Now, the ques- 
tion being strictly a question of identity, and more 
or less also involving personal character, I shal? 
perhaps be pardoned if I endeavour to satify the 
unbelieving mind by descending to a few humble 
details of my care and caution. I ordered four 
garden-pots of well sifted loam, and not content with 
my gardener’s care in sifting, I emptied each pot 
successively into an open newspaper, and put the 
earth back again, morsel by morsel, with my own 
fingers. It is next to impossible that any other seed 
should have been there. I then, (on the 7th of 
March last,) planted my grains, three in each pot, 
at the angles of an equilateral triangle, so as to be 
sure of the spots where the sprouts would probably 
come up, by way of additional security against any 
chance seed unseen lurking in the soil. Of the 
twelve, one only germinated, the plant in question, 
the blade first becoming visible on the 22d of 
April, the remaining eleven, after long patience, I 
picked out again; and found, in every instance, 
that they were rotting in the earth, being eaten 
away by a number of minute white worms. It is 
a curious speculation, by the by, whether this might 
not have been a re-awakening of dormant animal 
life; for it is by no means improbable that the little 
maggots, on which we might build such high argu- 
ment, were the produce of ova deposited on the 
grains, ata period involving the very youth of time, 
by some patriarchal flies of ancient Egypt. This, 
however, by parenthesis. My interesting plant of 
wheat remained in the atmosphere of my usual 
sitting room until change of place and air seemed 
necessary for sits health, when I had it carefully 
transplanted to the open flower-bed, where it has 
prospered ever since. The first ear began to be 
developed on the 5th of July; and, although it may 
disappoint expectation to find that its appearance 
is, in most respects, similar to that of a rather 
weakly plant of English wheat—that called by far- 
mers * bearded” (which, be it noted, I have since 
learned is sometimes known by the name of Egyp- 
tian,) still I have no hesitation in expressing my 
own certainty that it is the product of one of the 
identical corns given'to me, as [ have before stated, 
by Mr. Pettigrew. A second ear has made its ap- 
pearance since this was written, and both have us- 
sumed a character somewhat different from all 
other known varieties. After all, why should not 
coramon wheat claim an ancient ancestry as well 
as any other kind! and why should not the banks 
of the Nile have teemed, though perhaps more lux- 
uriantly, with a harvest similar to those we now 
see waving on the banks of hoary father Thames? 
Moreover, what else, let me ask, could have been 
expected than that a seed should produce its like? 
for I have until now omitted to state, what may 
easily be verified by inspection of the remaining 
quantities of ancient sced now in the possession of 
others, that the grain in question only differs from 
modern wheat in their brown and shrunk appear- 
ance—the seeming result of high antiquity, and 
non-exposure to the air. The slight differences 
nevertheless observable are, that the ears are less 
compact, the grain rather plumper, and the beards 
more thornlike than happens in common cases. It 
would perhaps be puerile were I to explain the va- 
rious methods taken by me to protect the plant; as 
sticks against the wind, lace-nets against birds and 
insects, and a large bottomless garden-pot circling 
it about as a rampart against slugs; let it suffice to 
know, that all proper care, excluding that worst of 
cares, over-care, was given toit. ‘lhe small size 
and weakness of the plant, may in one lilt be re- 
garded as collateral evidence of so great en age; 
for, assuredly the energies of life would be but 
sluggish after having slept so long: however, the 
season of its sowing, spriug instead of autumn, will 
furnish another sufficient cause; but, afler makin 
all due allowances for this drawback, I stil] think 
it very improbable that, supposing the plant a mod- 
ern one, our rich soil at Albany should have produ- 
ced so lightly. There are two ears on separate 
stalks; they are respectively two-and-a-half and 


and the stalk is about three feet in height. 


“In conclusion, I take occasion to remark, that 
homely as the theme may in itself be, the growing 
of a grain of corn, small as may be accounted the 
glory of a success in which man’s mind can have 
had almost nothing to effect, and little as I can have 
had to communicate, still the subject will be ad- 
mitted by all to be one of no common interest. If— 
and [ see no reason to disbelieve it—if this plant of 


the inefficient manner in which the bunds (embank-| 


Gonjuree, which has been known to rise as high as| : 


three inches long, the former being much blighted,| g 


wheat, now fully developed, be indeed the product 
of a grain preserved since the time of the Pharaohs, 


we moderns may, within a little year, eat bread 
made of corn which Joseph might have reasonably 
thought to store in his granaries, and almost liter- 
ally snatch a mealfrom the kneading trough of de- 
parting Israe). Time; which has been no clement 
to the mummied seed, ie conquered by so weak a 
weapon as a straw, and itsinfancy and dotage meet 
in friendly astonishment at an humble banquet of 
Pharaoic bread. 

“Sir. Gardiner Wilkinson having courteously 
sent me some more of the veritable ancient seed 
since he’ heard of my success, I shall hope, next 
year, to be able to produce two small crops, the 
harvest from my new grains so resuscitated, and if 
I have again so great good fortune, the additional 

of those ancient seeds. 

“Nothing, { think, needs to be added but the 
signature of the deponent, which I am very happy 
to give as that of, . 

Sir, your obedient servant, 
Martin Farquaar 
Alby, Guilford, Sept., 1840. 


SOCIAL ECONOMY OF A BEE HIVE. 

A hive consists of the queen, or mother bee, the 
workers, varying in numbers from 10,000 to 20,000, 
or 30,000, and the males or drones, from 700 to 
double that number. 

The queen is the parent of the hive; and her sole 
province and occupation consists in laying the eggs, 
from which originate those prodigious multitudes 
that people a hive, and emigrate from it in the 
course of one summer. In the height of the season 
her fertility is truly astonishing, as she lays not 
fewer than 200 eggs per day, and even more when 
the season is particularly warm and genial, and 
flowers are abundant; and this laying continues, 
though at a gradually diminishing rate, till the ap- 
proach of cold weather, in October. 

An opinion has been entertained that the queen 
is followed in her progress through the hive by a 
number of her subjects, formed in a circle round 
her, and these, of course, have been regarded as 
the queen’s body guards, ‘The truth is, however, 
that her bee majesty has no attendants, strictly 
speaking; but wherever she moves, the workers 
whom she encounters in her progresg instantly and 
hurriedly clear the way before her, and all turning 
their heads toward their approaching sovereign, 
lavish their caresses upon her with much apparent 
affection, and touch her softly with their antenne ; 
and these circumstances, which may be observed 
every hour in the day, have given rise to the idea 
of guards. On one occasion we gave her subjects 
an opportunity of testifying their courage in her 
defence, as well as their affection and zeal, Ob- 
serving her laying eggs in the comb next to the 
glass of the hive, we gently but quickly opened the 
pane, and endeavoured to seize her. But as soon 
as the removal of the glass afforded room, (while 
shut it was almost in contact with her back,) and, 
before we could accomplish our purpose, they threw 
their bodies upon her to the number of at least a 
hundred, and formed a cone over her of such mag- 
nitude, that she could not be less than two inches 
distant from any part of the surface. We disper- 
sed the mass with our fingers, and got hold of her 
precious person, and kept looking at her for some 
minutes before we restored the captive to her alar- 
ined defenders. It is remarkable that this violence 
was not resented by them; though they coursed 
over our hands in scores, while we kept hold of their 
mistress, not one individual used its sting. The all- 
engrossing object was the queen. 

The mutual aversion of queens isa striking fea- 
ture in the natural history of this insect. Their 
mutual enmity may be said to be an inborn dispo- 
sition with them; for no sooner has the first of the 
race on a hive about to throw off a second swarm 
escaped from her own cradle, than she hurries away 
in search of her rivals, and exerts herself with the 
utmost eagernesa to destroy them. 

The workers, to the number of 10,000, 20,000, 
and even 30,000, constitute the great mass of the 
population, and on them devolves the whole labour 
for the establishment, Theirs is the office of search- 
ing for and collecting the precious fluid which not 
only furnishes their daily food, as well as that of 
their young, and the surplus of which is laid up for 
winter stores, but also the materials from which 
they rear their beautiful combs. In the little bas- 
ket-shaped cavity of their hind legs, they bring 
home the pollen or farinacious dust of flowers, 
kneaded by the help of the morning dew into tiny 
balls, which forms an important ingredient in the 
nourishment of the brood; and also the propolis or 
adhesive gum extracted from willows, &c., with 
which they attach their combs to the upper part 
and sides of the hive, and stop every crevice that 
might admit the winter’s cold. 

The natural term of the workers’ existence does 
not extend, we think, beyond six or eight months, 

It is the opinion of Dr. Bevan, that all the bees 
brought into existence at the queen’s great laying 
in spring, die before winter, But many never reach 
that period. Showers of rain, violent blasts of 
wind, and sudden changes of atmosphere, destroy 
them in hundreds. In the clear, cold mornings and 
evenings of autumn, their eagerness for foraging 
entices them abroad early and late; when lighting 
on the ground, many are chilled and quickly per- 
ish. And should they escape the blighting atmos- 
phere at the close of autumn, a bright sunshine in 
a winter day, when the ground perhaps is covered 
with snow, brings them abroad in multitudes, and 
the half of them never return. 

The sole office of the male, or at least the pri- 
mary one is, to pair with the queen. He is the fa- 
ther of the hive. Indolent and luxurious, he takes 
no part in the internal operations of the domocile, 
and never leaves it with a view of sharing in the 
labours of the field. When he does venture abroad, 
it ig only in the finest weather, and during the 
warmest part of the day. He is easily distinguish- 
ed from the workers by his larger size, by his heav 
motion in flight, and by his loud humming enh 
His life is extremely short. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


George let that poor bird alone. Do not disturb 
her nest. Never inflict unnecessary pain upon 
any animal which comes in your way. What 
does it do you to behold them suffer! Why shoald 
you wish to beso cruel? Now just read about— 

“The History of a Distressed Futher.” 

“ The history of a citizen of A——, is remarka- 
ble on account of his seven sons, who though not 
otherwise deformed, were quite dumb. The father 
was constantly sorrowing over his sons, and 
could not comprehend why God visited him so 
dreadfully, more than other fathers. One day he 
accompanied them to a neighbouring farm, where 
an old Swiss sold refreshments. The afflicted 
father looked with much feeling at his sons, who 
sat, blooming and healthy, round the table. The 
tears started in his eyes, and he exclaimed, ‘ Oh, 
God! why have I deserved this?’ The old Swiss, 
who had overheard him, drew him on one side, 
and said, with honesty, | see you are downcast at 
the afflictioof your sons, and [ do not wonder at 
it. Do you not remember, ({ knew you from your 

outh,) when a boy, how you laid snares for the 
birds, and, when caught, tore their tongues out 
of their mouths, and then, with malignant joy let 
them fly again? How often have I not warned 
you! Qh, the birds under the heavens who could 
not praise God with their tongues, have eccused 
you, and you shall never hear the sweet name of 
father from the lips of your children. 


From the Magazine of Horticulture. 
FRUIT TREES. 


Observations upon the method of growing A 
and Pear Trees by grafting upon the » Sta 
1 beg leave to communicate, through the me- 
dium,of your va!uable pages, a system of growing 
fruit trees, which although not possessing novelty, 
is certainly not so extensively known as its merits 
eserve, 

Grafting on the roots of apple and pear trees, 
has long been partially practiced, but I question 
if there are any purserymen who have carried this 
toany great extent. I had various opportunities 
of testing the practice, and I. am perfectly satis- 
fied of its efficacy. The stocks for performing 
the operation in a proper manner, ought to be only 
a year old. If they have been grown in a deep 
free soil, (which, for this method is absolutely ne- 
cessary,) they will have roots from six inches to 
a foot in length, of a fusifurm shape, and of a suffi- 


cient thickness to receive a scion. In the fall 
they are taken up and laid im by the heels, ina 
cellar or other convenient place, until required. A 
quantity of scions are selected at the same time, 
which must be carefully assorted and properly tal- 
lied: these may likewise be placed in a cellar in 
sand, or, failing good cellar, dig a pit about six 
feet deep, in a dry situation, place the scions in an 
upright position, covering them nearly to the top 
with light soil or sand: place buards over the sur- 
face of the pit, leaving a vacuum of three or four 


| feet between the scions and the boards, over which 


® sufficient quantity of soil is to be put; then 
cover the whole with rank litter, or such other 
substances as will prevent the frost from pene- 
trating through the soil; this will also insure an 
easy access to the scions when required. 

In the month of February, if there is much 
grafting to be performed, operations may be coiw- 
menced. ‘The woody part of the stock is cut en- 
tirely away, and the rvot only used, which must 
be cut into lengths of three or four inches, one 
root yielding frequently three or four stocks. — 
Grafting is performed in the usual manner, and 
when the operation is finished, they are placed in 
shallow boxes over a layer of rich, light soil, bury- 
ing the whole grafted part under ground; they 
are put im rows across the box, as thick as they 
can be placed beside each other; after the first 
row is properly placed, put about two inches of 
soil as a separation between it and the succeeding 
row, and so on until the box is filled. Several sorts 
may be placed in the same box, only let each sort 
be perfectly distinct, and regularly named. When 
the box is filled, it must be placed in a shaded part 
of the green house,* not exposed too much to the 


sun’s ra mn the back shelves, or under the 
stages will answer very well for some time, say 
until the middle of April, when they must be gra- 
dually inured to the light and air, until finall 
planted in the usual manner in the open ground, 
in the month of May. A perfect union will have 
taken place, and shoots of those grafted in Feb- 
ruary, will have elongated from three to four or 
six inches, 

The benefits derived from this system must be 
perfectly obvious. The grafting is performed at 
a season when little else can be done; the trees 
are much handsomer than those grafted in the 
usual manner, and the time occupied in planting 
out is very trifling, being planted with a common 
dibble; a good hand will plant several thousand a 
day. {f have known a nurseryman in this State 
to graft above one hundred thousand apple trees in 
a season, and in two years they were handsome 
saleable trees. Yours, very respecttully, 

ALEXANDER GorpDON. 


* A common frame will answer when there is no 
green house, only it will be necessary to shade with 
mats during the heat of the day, and also to cover 
them during cold nights. 


AVID OWEN, Theological and Classical Bookseller, No. 
24 North Gay Street, Bavtimore, has for sale the tulluw- 
ing valuable works, issued by the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication at Philadelphia, and sold at their fixed prices, viz:— 

1, ‘The Way of Salvation Familiarly Explained, in a Con- 
ptm between a Father and his Childien. 18mo. Price 15 
cents, 

2. The Mute Christian under the Smarting Rod; with Sove- 
reign Antidotes furevery Case; by the Rev, ‘Thomas Brovks. 
18mo, Price 37} cents. 

3. The Great Concern of Salvation; by the Rev. Thomas 
Halyburton. Abridged forthe Board. 18mo. Price 31} cents, 

4, Christian ommpeney 3 or the connexion between Experi- 
mental and d’ractic#? Religion : designed for Young Christians, 
by = 18mo, Price 374 cents, 

- Self Employment in Secret: containin uiry into 
the State of the Soul; Thoughts upon Painful Mien Me- 
— for Practice; by the Rev. John Corbet. 18mo. Price 

cents, 

6, A Treatise on the Scripture Doctrine of Original Sin; with 
Explanatory Notes; by the Kev. Henry A. Boardman, 18mo, 
Price 25 cents, 


cents, 
13. A Threefold Cord; ora Precept, Promise, and P from 
the Holy Scriptures > 


tur . 
108 comin every day in the year. 32mv. Price 


14, The Dutiesand Responsibilities ofthe Pastoral Office, bei 
an Abridgment of the Keformed Pastor ; by Richard Baxter: 
18mo. Price 31} cents. 

15, The Offices of Christ ; abridged from the original work of 
by the Rev, Wm. S. Piumer, D. D. 1smo, Price 25 
16, The Divine Purpose ; Displayed in the Works of Provi- 
dence and Grace ; in a Series of Letters to an Jurquiring Friend; 
by the Rev. John Matthews, D.D. 18mo. Prige 374 cents. 

17, Presbyterianism the truly primitive and A postolical Con- 
stitution of the Church of Christ ; aud Infant Baptism Scriptu- 
ral and Reasovable, and Baptism by Sprinkling or Affusion the 
most suitable and editying mode; by Samuel Miller, D. D, 
Price 374 cents. 

18, The Spirit of Prayer ; by Rev. Nathaniel Vincent. 32mo 
Price 183 cents, 

_ 19, The Sprace Street Lectures; by several Clergymen. De- 
livered during the years 1831-32. ‘To which is aduled, a Lec- 
ture on the importance of Creeds and Confessions; by Samuel 
Miller, D. D. 8vo. Price one dollar. 

20, A new sor goad, edition of the Constitution of the Pres- 
byterian Church, in the United States of America: containing 
the Confession of Faith, the Catechisms, and the Directory for 
the Worship of God.—Together with the Plan of Government 
and Discipline, as ratified by the General Assembly, at their 
— iu May, 1821 ; and amended in 1833, 18mo. Price 37} 
cents. 

21. A Guide to Christian Communicants, in the Exercise of 
Self-Examination. By Rev. Wm. Trail. 32mo. Priee 15 cents. 

22, A Friendly Visit to the House of Mourning; by the Rev. 
Richard Ceeil, 32mo. Price 15 cents, 

23. ‘The Doctrine of Regeneration, selected from the Wri 
of the Rev. Stephen Charnock. 12mo__ Price 62} cents. 

Love to Christ, chiefly extracted from the Chris- 
tian’s Love of the unseen Christ.”” By Thomas Vincent. 32mo. 
Frice 183 cents, 

25. The Life of Major General Andrew Burn, of the Royal 
Marines, 18mo. Price 374 cents. 

26. Memoir of Lieutenaut Colonel Blackader. 18mo. Price 


centa, 


27. Memoir of the Rev. George rosse, of Exeter, England. 
18mo. Price 25 cents. 


28, Seripture Portions for the Afflicted, especially the Sick, 
with Reflections from various authors. 18ino. Price 37h cents, 

29, The Destruction of Jerusalem, an irresistible proof of the 
Divine origin of Christianity. 18mo. Price 25 cents. 

30. ‘The Christian’s Great Interest; or the Trial of a Saving 
Interest in Christ, and the way to attainit. By Rev. William 
Guthrie, minister at New Kilmarnock, Scotland, 1605, With 
an Introductory Essay, by the Kev. Dr, Thomas Chalmers. 
18mo, Price 45 cents, 

31, The Lite of Andrew Scottish 
Abridged for the Board, from McCrie’s Life of Melville. 1émo, 
Price 25 cents, 

32, The Lives of the Patriarchs. 18mo. Frice 45 cents, 

_ 33, An Exposition ofa Portion of the Epistle to the Romans, 
in the form of questions and answers ; by J. J. Janeway, D.D. 
18mo, Prige 15 cents, 

34. A Blow at the Root of Antinomianism ; by the Rev. 
John Flavel. 32mo. Price 15 cents, 

35. The Fulfilling of the Scripture, for Confirming Believers 
and Convincing Unbelievers; by the Rev. Robert Fleming. 
Abridged from the third edition. (8mo. Price 50 cents, 

36, Lime-street Lectures ; a Defence of sume Important Doe- 
trines of the Gospel. Ln twenty-six sermons, by several eminent 
divines, 8vo. Price $1624. 

37. ‘The Novelty of Popery, and the Antiquity of the Religien 
* Protestants, proved by Scripture and History. 12mo, Price 

cents. 

38, A Series of Tracts on the Doctrines, Order, and Polity of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America: em- 
— several on Practical subjects, 2 vols. 12mo, Price $1. 

39, The Form of Government, the Discipline, and Directory 
for Worship of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America. 18mo, Price 25 cents. 

40. The Larger Catechism of the Westminster Assembly ; 
with Proofs from the Scriptures, 18mo. Price 25 cents. 

41, The Saints’ Encouragement to Diligence in Christ's Ser- 
vice ; by Rev, James Janeway, 18mo. Price 34 cents. 

42. The Return of Prayers; by Thomas Goodwin, B. D. 
32mo. Price 25 cents, 

43. The Life of Rev. Richard Baxter, abridged for the Board, 
18mo, Priee 374 cents. 

44, The Mystery of Godliness, wherein the Deity of Christ is 
proved upon no other evidence than the word of God, and with 
no other view than for the salvation of men; by the Kev. 
Thomas Bradbury; in two vols.12mo, Price $1.75. 

45, ‘The Christian Edacation of the Children and Youth in the 
Presbyterian Church. By Rev. Samuel Miller, D. D. 18mo. 
Prd, ‘The Prophetic Blessings of Jacob and M pecting the 

. The Prophetic in acoba oses, res i 
Twelve Tribes of Israel. aon Price 183% cents. . 

47, ‘Uhe Lives of Rev. John Owen, D.D., and Rev. John Jane- 
way. 18mo. Price 44 cents. 

48. Sketches of Church History, from the birth of Christ to the 
nineteenth century. By the Rev. James Wharey. Oxe volume, 
18mo, Price 50 cents. 

49. Memoir of the Kev. John Rodgers, D.D., late Pastor of the 
Wall street and Brick churches, in the city of New York ; by 
Samuel Miller, D.D. One vol. 18mo0. Frice 44 cents, 

50. Divine Conduct; or the Mystery of Providence. By Rev. 
John Flavel. One vol. 18mo. Price 44 cents. 

51, The Life of the Rev. Philip Henry, by his son Matthew 
Henry, 18mo. Price 44 eents. 

52. Memo of William Tharp Buchanan. One vol. 18mo. 
Price 31} cents. 

53. An Essay on the Warrant, Nature, and Duties, of the 
office of Ruling Elder, in the Presbyterian Church, By 
Samuel Miller, D.D. Price 45 cents. 

54. The Primitive and Apostolical Order of the Chureh of 
Christ Vindicated. By Samuel Miller D. D. 1 vol. 1zmo. 

55. Discourses upon the Existence and Attributes of God. By 
Stephen Charnock, D. D. 2 vola. 8vo. First American edition. 

Besides the books, twenty-three Tracts have been published, 
the smallest consisting of 12 pages, and the largest of 130 pages. 
The whole series, $1; single copies from 2 cents to 15 cents, 

The General Assembly’s Psalms and Hymns, 32mo, 24mo, and 


12mo. 
Also for sale, 


The Re of the Presbyterian Church Case; by Samuel 


Miller, Jr. Price &2.50. 
The Constitutional H of the Presbyterian Church 
by Charles Hodge, D.D. Tart I. and Il, Price 3, in muslin, 


Orders from country for other of a reli- 
gious or literary character, promptly attended to, 
Ad DAVID OWEN, 


| 


No 2h North Gay street, Baltimore. 
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OSPECTUS FOR PUBL 
THE GENERAL ASSEM 
of the 


ISHING THE MINUTES OF 
BLY.—The manascript Minutes 
sinee the 


pooeees their publication, but their intention 


instructions w make arrangements, if possibile, with 
the Buard of Publication for their speedy issue from the _—. 
The subject has been on various occasions fully discussed in the 
Board, and while they do not teel authorized to invest any of the 
funds contributed by the Churches and intrusted to them, in a 
publication like this, yet they have determined to make an effort 
to have ao desirable an object accomplished. It is for this end that 
they submit the following  prcsporne to the Church at wen 
which it will ultimately depend whether the work shall be ac- 


to the Board that their first attention should 
be directed to the publication of the earlier Minutes, reaching to 
the time of the formation of the General Assembly, or at least to 
such # portion of them as nm og ed as (urnishing a con- 
tinuous History of the Church. The present prospectus relates 
to the fullowing manuscripts, viz: Ist. R # ot the original 
Presbytery of Philadelphim, trom A. D, 1706 to 1716. 2d. A Let- 
ter Book, embracing docaments of the same permd. ° 
cords of the original Synod of Philadelphia: from 1717 to 1726, 
4th. do, from 1727 w 1743, Sth, do. from 1744 to 1758, 6th. do. 
a — tu 1788; the period of the formation of the General 
ssembly. 

Atter an examination of these manuscripts, the earlier of which 
are in a perishing state, the Buard are of opinion, that if printed 
on a royal octavo page, double column, they might be comprised 
n one volume of not exceeding 480 pages, The Board there- 
fore prupose the following terms of publication, leaving it with 
the Church to determine whether so desiruble an cnuterprise 
shall be carried into execution. 

A specimen number will ~ issued as soon as practicable, 

‘TERMS, 

1, The work, embracing the above mentioned period, shall be 
published 1m about 10 monthly numbers of 48 pages cuch, stitched 
im covers, ‘The price to subscribers will be 20 cents per num- 

r 


2. The whole subseription fur the 10 Nos. must be paid in ad- 
vance, to prevent losses in culleetion—which would inercase the 
cust to subserbers, 

3. Every person procuring 12 subscribers and transmitting 
oo amount of their subseripions, shall be entitled to a copy free 

cost, 

4, Every person procuring 24 subscribers, and transmitting 
the amount uf their subseripuons shall be entitled to three co- 
pies of the work, , 

5. The work will be put to press whenever 2000 subscribers 
have been obtained. 

It will be seen by these terms that the success of the work 
must depend on the active efforts of Ministers, Elders, and pri- 
vate members of the Church, who wish to preserve so valuable 
a body of ecclesiastical documents. Synods and Presbyteries 
should not only recommend it tw notice, but take the most effi- 
cient means to secure the success of the object. The responsi- 
a of failure must rest with them. The Hoard will perform 
their 


= part, and will confidently anticipate support trom the 
urch, 

That it may be ascertained at an early whether the 
work can be put to it is t names of subseri- 


bers and the price of subseription will be transmitted as soon as 


possible, 

it will facilitate the transmission of names and money, and 
save postage, if ten or twenty subscribers should unite im one 
communication, which can easily be done through their clergy- 


men. 
If there should be a failure in printing the work from a want 
of subscribers, the money of those who do subscribe will be care- 
fully returned.—All communications are tu be directed to 
JAMES RUSSELL, Fublisbing Agent, 
Corner of George & Seventh st. Philadelphia. 
G7 The Watchman of South, Charleston Observer, and the 
Presbyterian Advecate, will please copy this advertisement. 


LANK BOOKS AND STATIONARY.—Hooan & Tuomp.- 
SON, oa and American Stationary Store, No. 108 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, have always on hand a complet 
and general assortment of Merchants’ Account Books, manu- 
factured in asuperior style, as well as 4 stock of Papers, of all 
the celebrated makers, selected personally, with the greatest 
care and attention to the surface and sizing, which they will 

Rule and Bind to any — at the shortest notice, at 
rate rates. Banks and Public Offices supplied on the most ac- 

commodating terms, 
Amies’, Robeson’s, Hudson’s, and Butler’s Writing and Let- 
ter Paper, of various qualities. Fancy Coloured ter and 
i 2 Blotting Paper. 
s. 


Note Paper. Tissue Paper. Copy 
English end American Quills and Steel Pens in great 
variety. Black Lead Pencils of Brookman and Langden’s L. 


; | J. Cohen’s, Jackson's, Gilbert's, and Middleton’s manufacture, 


Glass, Pewter, and other Ink Stands. Walkden’s Black and 
Red Ink Powder, and Liquid Ink. Maynard and Noye’s Ink. 
Curtis’ Ink, Copying Ink and Powder, Blue Writing Fluid. 
Red and Black Sea ing Wax. Coloured Sealing Wax. Ked 
and Black Wafers, afer Seals, Plain and Cat. Pounce 
Boxes and Pounce. Rodger’ Penknives, in greatvariety. Desk 


death. | Knives, with and without folders. Erasing Knives. Sand 


Boxes. Wafer Box inted Pencil Cases. 


Leads for do. English and American. Ivory and Bone Fold- 
ers. . Rubber. Red Tapes. Card Racks. Tin Paper Cutters. 
Wire Files. Card Files, Paper Weights. Custom House 


Blanks, &e, &e. nov 14—3t 


IBLES AND TESTAMENTS—In the English and vari- 
ous other languages, — at the University press, 
Oxford, and by Samuel Bagster & sons, London—Among 
which are— 
Be Testament and Psalms, 1 vol, 32 mo, Turkey morocco, 
gilt edges. 
New ‘Testament and Cruden’s Concordance, 1 vol. 32 mo., 


Turk t edges. 
Watts’ Psalms of David aad Hymns, | vol. 


Japanned. Ever- 


morocco, gil 
English Bible, 
12mo., moroeco, gilt edges. 

Cruden’s Concordance, 1 vol. 32 mo., muslin, 

The New Testament, pudlished in 1526, being the first trans- 
lation from Greek into English, by William Tyndale, reprinted 
verbatim, with a memvir of the hfe and writings of Tyndale, 
and the proceedings and corres ce of Henry VIIL,, Sir 
T. Moore, and Lord Cromwell, 1 vol. 8vo., Turkey morocco, 


gilt edges, and muslin, 

The Holy ek ape faithfully and truly translated by Miles 
Coverdale, Bishop of Exeter, 1535, reprinted from the copy in 
the Duke of Sussex, 1 vol., 
quarto, muslin. 


the library of his Royal Highness 

Sixty illustrations and Maps of the Holy Scriptures, 1 vol. 
18mo., bound in silk. 

The Psalms of David, in English, Latin, Spanish, French, 
and Greek, small pocket volumes, morocco, gilt 
Polymicrian New Testament, 1 vol. square 32 mo., calf and 
other bindings. 

Latin Testament, 1 vol. 32mo., muslin. | 

32mo., muslin, , 
Comprehensive Bible, Bagster’s London edition, in various 
styles of binding. 

English Bibles, with Greek and English New Testament, 
Index, Cruden’s Concordance, Schmidt's Greek Concordance 
and Greek Lexicon, | vol. 12mo., Turkey moroeeo, clasps, and 
calf, gilt edges, 

With a large variety of other editions, forsale at 
THE DEPOSITORY, 
nov 7 146 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. — 


USCARORA ACADEMY, JUNIATA COUNTY, PA.— 

The Winter session of this Institution will commence on 
the 2d of November next. All the branches of English, Latin, 
and Greek Languages, and Mathematics, taught with care.— 
The location is eight miles from Mifflintown, in the very health- 
ful and beautiful valley of Tuscarora, and at a distance from 
any village. Students from a distance, board in the Institution, 
under the care of one of the teachers, Special care as to mo- 
rals, By Bible daily recited. Attendance at Church indis- 
pensable, 

Terms.—For tuition, from $5 to $10 per Session of twenty- 
two weeks. Boarding, washing, mending, fuel, and light, not 
to exceed $40 per session, one half in advanee. Students will 
furnish themselves with beds and bedding, or else charged ex- 
tra. ide M. K. WILLIAMSON, Principal. 

oct 


AMES R. WEBB’S nce Grocery and Tea Ware- 
house, 275 Market street, above Seventh, north side, Phil- 
adelphia. An excellent assortment of goods of the best quali- 
ties, fur sale at the above establishment, for cash only, amongst 
which are the fullowing,viz: Fresh Teas of all deseriptions, 
Loafand Brown Sagars, Coffees, Fraits, Canton and other Pre- 
serves, Underwood's and London Pickles, Sauces and Ketchups, 
Lemon Syrup, Spanish and French Olives ; English, French, 
and American Mustard; Spices; Imported and American 
Cheese ; Cocoa and Chocolate; Flour of t brands; Crack- 
era and Biscuits; Table Salt; Syrup lasses, Honey, Vin- 
egar, Lamp Oils, Candies, Fancy and Common Soaps, B 
ms, Tongues, Dried Beef, Sausages, Ke. &e. 

Orders from the Country by letter or otherwise, packed and 
forwarded with care and dispatch. All persons desirous to 
omneeee in the purchase of Groceries, are invited to call. 
april 25 


EW PUBLICATIONS—A Book for the Sabbath, in three 
parts, 1, Origin, design, and obligation of the Sabbath. 
2. Practical improvement of the Sabbath. 3. Devotional exer- 
cises forthe Sabbath—by J. B. Waterbury, author of “ Advice to 
a Young Christian.” Extent and Efficacy of th® Atone- 
ment, by Howard Malcolm, 2d edition, The Dew of Israel and 
the Lily of God, or a Glimpse of the Kingdom of Grace, by 
Dr. F. W. Krumacher, author of * Elijah the Tishbite,”’ &e. 
Memoirs of the Rev. Charles Nisbet, D. D., lace President of ; 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, by Samuel Miller, D. D, The In- 
quirer direeted to an experimental and practical view of the 
work of the Holy Spirit, by kev. Octavius Winslow, for sale by 
HENRY PERKINS, 
oct 24 134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


AYARD ON THE SACRAMENT.—Letters on the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, by Samuel Bayard, —<- a 

Ruling Elder in the Presbyterian Chureh at Princeton, New 

ersey. Second edition, revieed by the author,‘ with addition 


notes and illustrations. 
WM. S. MARTIEN, 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadel 
RECOMMENDATIONS, 
We are pleased to learn that a new edition of **Letterz on the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper,” by Samuel Bayard, Esq. .8 
ruling elder in the Presbyterian Church at Princeton, New Jer 
sey, is called for. It was first published about sixteen or seven 
teen years ago, and was regarded as a very useful presen 't 
that portion of the religious community for benefit of which 
it was intended. The work being now out of print, the vene- 
rable Author has been requested to allow a new impression for 
publie use. We are pleased to find that he has to com- 
ply with this request, and that a revised and improved edition 
ac, in our opinien, edaperd to de 
man our ada ode m 
PSAMUEL MILLER. 
JAMES CARNA 
A. ALEXANDER. 
B. H. RICE ~- 


THER WOOD’S PANORAMAS OF JERUSALEM AND 
Panoramas 


THEBES.— These are now open for exhibi- 
tion at the COLISEUM, corner of NINTH and GEORGE 


treets, Philadelphia. 
; The PA SORAMA OF JERUSALEM, isa paint- 
ing of the largest class, covering a surface ten thousand 
square feet, painted from drawings taken by Mr, Catherwood, 


in 1834, 

The PANORAMA OF THEBES, IN EGYPT, painted like- 

wise from Mr. Catherw drawings, is q@pptrior, as a wor 

of art, to any Panorama before exhibited. 

by upwards of 200 ights ; and explanations pictures 

gives im the and at eight im the evening. 
Open from nine in the morning till nime in the evening. 


French Testament, 1 


ittanee 25 cents to each “ks of 
at 


| a variety of and Hecitations, ut the Voeai 
| | Court, Fourth street above Chestnu 
| the Court. Each 
ticket will admit a tkeman two ladice. 
| C7 This Tnstivutton ie from the firat of September till 
H the last of J ing July and Aa there is a vacation. = 
4 | 
be i the ia cities the 
ences wi wen io e 
; the General Assembly coufessedly constitute an important part 
of itsthistory. These archives are acccseible to few, aud are yearly 
in danger of irreparable destruction, ‘The General Assembly 
| of several past years, aware of these facts, have been desirous w 
has not hitherto 
| expense which 
| would be incurred by such publication, and to meet which po 
| SEE provision existed, At the last session of the Assembly the sub- 
| 
= 
7. The Pleasures of Religion; by the Rev. Henry Foster Bur- 
der, D.D. i8mo. Price 38 cents. 
= 8. The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and its consequen- 
ces to the Protestant Churches of France and Italy; containing 
Memoirs of some of the sufferers in the Persecution attending 
thatevent. i8mo. Price 31} cents. 
9. ‘Nhe Utility and Importance of Creeds and Confessions 
by the Rev. Samuel Miller, D.D. I8mo. Price 25 cents, 
10, The Life of John Knox, the Scottish Reformer, abridged 
tor the Board from MecCric’s Lift of Knox. i8mo. Price 374 
cents, 
11, The Life of Captain Wilson. png an account of 
| his residence im India; his conversion to Christianity; his 
| | missionary voyage to the South Seas, and his peaceful 
Abridged. 18mo Priee 25 cents. - _ 
12, Letters to an Anxious Inquirer, designed to relieve the diffi é 
culties of a friend under serious impressions. By T. Chariton . 
| ree! D. D., late Pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Charleston, S. C.; with a Biographical Sketch of the Author. 
Third edition ; embellished with a Portrait. 18mo. Price 45 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
tion m 
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